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(Author of “Chandu” (Gih thousand), etc.) 
Owen Rutter’s latest novel is a wild and 
joyous extravaganza concerning the aston- 
whing fate that overtook the village of 


LUCKY STAR 
Owen Rutter 


Upper Shrimpton, which mysteriously 
became @ world of its own. The story of 
its adventures is told in a vein hal} - 
fantasy, half of satire. (Ready To-day 











Bennett Fortescue was engaged to a typical 
and unemotional English maiden whose 
charms were not sufficient to prevent her 
temperamental swain from falling before 


MOSLEM JANE 
Norma Lorimer 


the vivactous Moslem Jane. The scene 
unfolds itself on the “ Enchanted Isle” of 
Cyprus, and with such ingredients Miss Lort- 
mer has writtena fine novel. (Ready To-day.) 
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BLACKSHIRT AGAIN - 


(3rd Imp.) 
Bruce Graeme 


| THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


Elizabeth Jordan 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will b> 
; | comfortably heated at 
ie a cost of 2d. per 
j day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. 

Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 











WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CoO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 








Happy Mortal! he who knows 
Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; 
Curling Eddies climb the Room, 
Wafting round a mild Perfume. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


by paying monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 


or yearly instalments to the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution, under 


whose contracts you secure: 


Cover in the event of premature death 
and 
Provision for your own advanced age. 


THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
makes such Contracts attractive, and 
secures investments at a good rate of 
interest. 


If you write to the Secretary 
at 196 STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning your 
age, an illustration, applicable to 
your case, will be sent to 
you at once. 


FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 
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Sole Makers 


Sce this trade 
mark on every 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers. 





AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years, 

It is not a “mass production” brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider" limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving 1n every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines, 

Those who know “Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 





If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra_ if 
not returned within three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


older 


Lf fpjamm 
‘Pippi 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO:LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD. 
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1 “THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel Folding Chair 


The “ATOZ” 
Chair opened. 
Note its roomi- 
ness, its wide 
deep seat, its 
rigidity and 
gyace ‘on propor- 
tion 










is designed to give real ease and 
comfort. It is opened or closed 
in a second, and cannot get out 
of order—cannot let you down 
ufexpectedly. 

It is a great economy as it will 
outlast several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly,-so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr, paid U.K. 
THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 






The ‘ATOZ” 
Chair closed. 

















The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 
1843) 


| exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life 
| and to help them to become good and useful men 


| and women. 

‘FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
| | £36 will keep a Girl one Year in oxie of our Girls’ 
| Homes. é 

| £40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
| £75 will give a Boy a. chance of One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘* Arethusa.” 

| Patrons: Tukirn MajyrsTiEs THE KING AND QUEEN, 
| H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
} Fietp-MARSHAL R.H, ‘tne Duxe oF ConnauGut. 
President: H.R.H. Tuk Prince or Wates, K.G. 

Ps nals and Trecsurer: 








Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Lorp ‘DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’”’? Committee: 


Howson ¥. Devitt, Esq. 
Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 
|164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
| When responding ‘please mention - The Spectator.” 


| 
| 
Deputy Chairman: 
| 
H 
| 

















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—Tue Most Hon. Tue 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





DanieL F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. oluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departinents 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy fo High- Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


Medical Superintendent: 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
teature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 


such as carpentry, etc. ; 
For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in 


appointment. 


Superintendent 
London by 





When you want 


Curtains and Loose Covers 


the best advice and a large range of patterns is at your service at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.§8. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; ra. 2. Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liabili ty of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl 
of Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 





FUND 











The Missions to Seamen 
| In 124 Ports 


| 
| 
‘| 








I hope you'll 


| “There's the Institute, Captain. 
evening to the 


| bring all your people with you this 
| concert.” 


Ah, a little bit of England!” 





It’s a great help to a man in distant ports to find | 


| such “a little bit of England.” 
We earnestly ask YOUR help. 


C. Knox, M.A., 


Strand, 


STUART Secretary, 


11 Buckingham Street, London, 





| 
| 
W.C. 2. 
J 
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Style and Comfort go 
together in this excellent 


Hieg. WALKING SHOE 


The “FIFE” SHOE here illustrated is a splendid example of the 
quality and value which have made the “ FIFE” BOOTS-BY-POST 
SERVICE so popular not only at home but in all parts of the 
world. It is an extremely attractive style, and is sure to give full 
satisfaction in every particular. A trial order will convince you of 
the real superiority of this world-famous Footwear, and if desired 
a single Shoe will be sent to any address in England, Scotland or 
Wales on THREE DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. Just write for the 
Shoe and note the —, Sort. and unusual comfort embodied in 
this beautifully produced “ Model. It is stocked in 3, 4 and 
5 fitting; sizes and half- Mg 


This “ FIFE” SHOE is pre-eminent in character, superior 
in quality and finish. The golosh and toe- ; 
cap designed in one whole piece 
gives this shoe a_ distinctively 
smart appearance. Obtainable in 
Black and Brown Box Calf. 
Low Heel for comfortable 

walking. 












ORDER No. 643 
Brown 


34/6 


ORDER No. 644 
Black 


" FULL 
ATALOGUE 
34/6 FREE. 


A. T. HOGG (FIFE) Ltd., 91 Strathmiglo, FIFE, Scotland. 
The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post Trade. 





‘ SPAIN, 

















Travel British 


BLUE STAR 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


TO THE ROMANTIC AND HISTORICAL PLACES OF THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST CHARMING CRUISING STEAMER 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, SICILY, VENICE 
ATHENS, ALGERIA (27 days) . 7. . Sept. 7 


SPAIN, MAJORCA, SICILY, ATHENS, 
CYPRUS. HOLY L AND, EGY PT, CRET E, 
ALGERIA, MOROCCO (27 days). . Oct. 5 


MOROCCO, | SPAIN, SOUTH OF hag stag 
ITALY, SICILY, ALGERIA (20 days) . Nov. 2 


SPAIN, CORSICA, SICILY, ATHENS, big 
KEY, AL GERIA, PORTUGAL (27 days) Nov. 2 


ALGERIA, CORSICA, <alesettin 
ISLANDS, TANGIER (17 days). . . Dec. 21 


No steamer afloat so effectively 
combines charm with comfort. 


For full particulars of all cruises apply 








\ 





(Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 
or principal Tourist Agencies, 


Dock Board Buildings; 


to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, §.W, 1 

















MORE TRAINS NEEDED 


HOUGH many trains leave London 

for the seaside, very few carry the 
ailing children and weary mothers of Slum- 
land—those to whom a change of air and 
scenery is often so vital, 

The Church Army appeals for FUNDS 
to give these needy ones a REAL change 
from their drab everyday existence. Please 
do help. 

will send 


will give three po eo r 
children and their mother 
jaded mother a @ and | Bd 
fortnight’s holiday, awe for 
one | y eel 
Smaller or larger gifts also welcomed. 
Barclays, afe Church Arity,’ 
CU., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Street, London, }J".1. 


Cheques crossed “ 
payable to Preb. Carlile, 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


























LAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


After a warm set 
a cool smoke 





Regd. Trade Mark . 


N.M 682 
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News of the Week 


August 4th 
_— fourth of August has passed. It was marked 
in France by a ceremony that recalled the date when 
we became her comrades in arms, and it was wholly in 
harmony with the spirit of peace to-day. A Memorial 
Chapel has been built in the French National Cemetery 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, looking across to Vimy 
Ridge. To this Chapel the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, recipients on behalf of the British Empire of 
generous treatment from France, has presented six 
Stained glass windows in memory of the British troops 
who died in that area where British and French both 
suffered so heavily at different times. It must not be 
forgotten that France has given us the land for our 
cemeteries and memorials for ever, and these windows 
are a token of gratitude. Besides heraldic glazing, repre- 
senting this country and the Dominions, St. George and 
Ste. Jeanne are central figures, and below Ste. Jeanne is 
the legend, “Credo in Sanctorum Communionem.” 
The Secretary of State for War formally presented the 
gift to the Bishop of Arras, and Lord Horne spoke of 
the hinding memories of the War. At home there was 
little to mark the anniversary, but we would remind 








our readers that Lord Jellicoe urgently needs more 
support for the charitable work of the British Legion, 
and Sir Frederick Milner is pleading with undiminished 
earnestness for the Ex-Services Welfare Society, which 
he directs in aid of mentally disabled men. To help 
this is one way to celebrate the anniversary well. 
* a * * 

The Hague 

To turn from such thoughts to the Conference Chamber 
at The Hague must be dispiriting. We seem to keep 
high and noble thoughts for the past, and to descend to 
sordid bargaining over debts and the materialism of the 
present. Yet this should not be so. There is no thought 
of war now at the Conference ; the League of Nations is 
inexpugnably established ; friends and former foes have 
now the habit of sitting at conference tables. These 
things are to the good, and the business of settling for the 
future has got to be done. Business need not be sordid 
if it is looked upon as a duty done to advance security 
and peace. So let us regard the Conference just as 
serious business. The experts in Paris did so, and 
struggled against every difficulty to reach agreement. 
If the Young Plan is wrecked, the blame will fall on the 
politicians. Their task is a hard one, in which they have 
our sympathy, but in the need to avoid failure their 
responsibility is supreme. 

* * ** * 


The Netherlands Foreign Minister opened the Confer- 


‘ence on Tuesday morning on behalf of his hospitable 


country. M. Briand, Herr Stresemann and Mr. Snowden 
replied. Mr. Snowden was probably wise in speaking out 


very frankly upon the sacrifices demanded of Great 
Britain by the alteration of the percentages of reparations 
fixed at Spa and by the proposed treatment of “ con- 
ditional ” and “ unconditional” payments by Germany. 
He also spoke of the damage done to British trade by 
deliveries in kind, and he pointed out that the meaning 
of Lord Balfour’s famous Note was not fulfilled by Great 
Britain receiving the bare equivalent of her current 
payments to the United States, for she paid £150,000,000 
before she began to receive any payments from her debtors, 


* * * * 


Mr. Snowden is unanswerable in his figures, and we must 
all agree with what modesty we can that British money 
and services have been fairly generously given in the past 
when demanded by friends who pleaded that their needs 
were greater than ours. It has done us little harm, but 
while we have felt the pinch since the War, the habit of 
making demands upon us has grown. L’appétit vient en 
mangeant perhaps! Yet all this, what is the 
alternative to the adoption of the Young Plan which the 
Experts said should stand or fall as a whole? The chaos 
of uncertainty in Europe, the loss of sympathy in America, 
ill-feeling among the Allies, despair among the rulers of 
Germany that they will ever set any definite course for 
their country. Mr. Snowden must not forget how much 
greater the half may rn than the whole. It may be worth 
our while a hundred times over to lose a few millions and 
to gain the benefits of security and the prospects of sta- 
bility on any agreed plan. 


or 
gi 


against 
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om eee ae soa ee ——— 
Egypt Russia 


The King and Prime Minister of Egypt left this country 
on Tuesday, end on Wednesday the result of their visit 
was published. No treaty is signed to come into operation 
as yet, but Mr. Henderson and Mahmud Pasha have 
agreed upon the terms which they propose to embody 
in a form of treaty to be submitted to the Parliaments, 
of which the Egyptian has yet to be elected. There is 
little in the proposals that surprises us. They have just 
gone a little further on the same lines that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha tried to follow. Great 
Britain will support Egypt’s application to center the 
League of Nations as an independent Kingdem. That 
ought to mean the substitution of the League’s authority 
and responsibility for some of our own. We shall be 
allies in war, which the League and the Kellogg Treaty 
cught to avoid, and shall take counsel as friends in any 
dispute with a third party. We are to hand over to 
the Egyptian Government the responsibility for the lives 
and property of resident foreigners, Here we shall need 
to defend ourselves from charges of shirking respon- 
sibilities that we have undertaken, We now undcriake 
also to support the change of the capitulatory régime. 
By the military clauses British troops will quit Egypt, 
except to the East of longitude 32° E., #.e., in the Suez 
Canal zone; and any foreign military instructors will 
be British. The condominium over the Sudan will be 
re-established as jn 1899, a most serious matter of our 
respensibility for a backward people. 

** * * * 

A number of explanatory notes accompany these 
proposals, and we regret the prospect of uncertainty 
from their nature. Lawyers and diplomatists know the 
danger of * inexact ” drafting of intentions or aspirations 
in a legal document. How far are these notes binding ? 
What is the value of an “ intention to maintain ” British 
financial and other advisers ? Perhaps we should be glad 
that the return of the Egyptian troops to the Sudan is 
no more than a proposal to be examined sympathetically 
by us, for there we have our duty to protect the Sudanese. 
The Lower Egyptian has not yet shown that he has humane 
feelings for the Sudanese, and there is as yet no proof 
that our example has taught him anything in that way. 
The most heartless or most sentimental of those who 
decry British labours for the backward races can hardly 
shut his eyes to our responsibility there. The “ little 
Englander ” will see here a “ quitting ~ which will please 
him, the Jingo will see a chance of charging the Govern- 
ment with “scuttlng.” We hope that both will be 
disappointed. But first of all the proposals must pass 
the Egyptian Parliament, and they may be wrecked 
there through the hostility of the Wafd to Mahmud Pasha. 


He will have no easy task. He may even, before long, 
be wishing that he had the suppport of his very good 


friend, Lord Lloyd, 
x * * 

Diplomats 

It is proposed that a British Ambassador should be 
accredited to King Fuad’s Court. But for the present 
Sir Percy Loraine, His Majesty’s Minister at Athens, is 
appointed High Commissioner. He is an able diplomat 
in whom we should have great confidence. And_ here 
we may record other movements in the Diplomatic 
Service. Sir Francis Lindley leaves Oslo, being appointed 
Ambassador at Lisbon. Sir William Kennard, who has 
been doing good work under very difficult conditions in 
Belgrade, becomes His Majesty’s Minister at a more 
tranquil court at Stockholm. Sir Esmond Ovey becomes 
Ambassador in Brazil, after a turbulent period of work in 
Mexico, during which British interests have not been 
allowed to suffer. 


The Soviet Government continues its course unchanged, 
The prospects of bread supplies in Russia grow wor 
and the Government pours out Venomous words to 
divert the attention of the more ignorant of its Subjects 
to London and Manchuria. There is probably plenty 
of intrigue in China, but outwardly only a war of wor 
and it remains clear that both sides desire chiefly ty 
save their faces in the truly oriental manner which they 
share. <A great, so-called anti-war demonstration jy 
Moscow on August Ist was organized as a thorough. 
going militarist display in which Russians alone gay 
no irony. It is not creditable to the Muscovite autocrats 
or to their friends and correspondents here that they 
should continue to deceive their subjects and play upon 
their fears by proclaiming the imminent war that Greg 
Britain is for ever about to launch upon Russia, Tp 
Government here seems rightly to be making no adyane 
at present towards the discussion of the renewal of official 
relations. The Soviet Ambassador in Paris was instructed 
not to discuss conditions, and we can wait until his 
instructions are changed. 

* * * * 
Cotton 

We have written clsewhere of the complete deadlock 
in the cotton industry, as between the organized employers 
and employees. This does not mean, of course, that all 
mills are closed, since those firms which are organized 
on up-to-date lines—especially those which have exploited 
the advantages of the vertical combine—are well able 
to carry on without calling for any reduction of the 
men’s wages. The latest “peace move” _ seenis 
likely to be a reversal of the employers’ decision (oi 
July 27th) against arbitration. But before the employers 
give proof of any such “change of heart” we may expect 
that they will require a collective declaration from the 
operatives of all branches of the industry to the effect 
that their (the workers’) original offer still stands. In 
the present temper of the Trade Unions it is by no means 
certain that this will be forthcoming. In any cas, 
as we have stated repeatedly, a temporary settlement is 
all that can be expected now ; let it be such as will enabie 
the Goyernment’s Committee of Inquiry to go ahead, and 
to effect a thorough reorganization of our greatest export 
industry in the light of present world conditions, 

x * * * 
Sugar 

Some of the West Indian Governments have lately 
been pressing for an inerease in the preference duties 
on sugar, Mr. Snowden has very properly said ‘No.’ 
He could hardly have done otherwise, in view of the telling 
criticism by the. League of Nations Sugar Committe, 
of artificial aids to production, which is already excessive. 
As an earnest of their desire to help, however, the Gover- 
ment, according to the Times, has agreed to send out a 
special mission, including experts, to inquire into the 
industry in the West Indies and British Guiana. 

* * * * 
Emigration 

The Lord Privy Seal is to sail for Canada to try to 
improve the prospects of emigration from Great Britain, 
and, indirectly, to forward one of the many attempts to 
solve our problems of unemployment. He is following 
up the Unionist policy, and we wish him success. He 


goes at a rather inauspicious moment, for the harvest in 
Canada is likely to be short, and no extra hands will be 
needed from here as they were last year. That, howeve, 
is only a temporary discouragement of temporary work. 
The Royal Empire Society has been conducting an inquily 
among voluntary bodies that deal with emigration, 
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The results are disappointing. The Settlement Act of 

2 is pronounced a failure, owing to “ rigid official 

wnditions.” Canada and, in a less degree, Australia are 

aid to be unsympathetic to assisted emigrants, espe- 
cially where they come across the Ministry of Labour. 

Greater comfort and security (due to our insurance schemes) 

have lessened the impetus to emigration. The Societies 

commend more propaganda in schools and elsewhere, 
and more preparatory training, and they have no doubt 
that the expensive continuation of pensions and other 
senefits to emigrants from the pocket of the tax-payers 
at home would encourage some who stay here clinging 

9 ameagre but assured income. We were interested 
to notice that Sir Edmund Davis, speaking at a share- 

holders’ meeting of an African copper mine, said that 

British miners were emigrating to Africa. 

* * * * 

The Permanent Court at The Hague 

The Times of Friday, August 2nd, published a letter 
from Professor J. H. Morgan upon the appointment of 
asuccessor to Lord Finlay on the Panel of Judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The appoint- 
ments are governed by the Statute of the Court, which 
was based on the report of the Committee of Jurists 
that sat in 1920. Another Committee of Jurists 
sat at Geneva last spring to consider amendments. 
Of this Sir Cecil Hurst was the most influential member. 
There have been rumours that he is to be the new Judge. 
He is already a member of the Panel of the Arbitration 
(ourt. Herein Professor Morgan finds reason to hint 
that the Foreign Office is guilty of humbug, and that 
Sir Cecil is not the right man, because he is ‘* saturated 
with departmentalism,” a pretty phrase to use of a man 
who has, in some respects, left his mark upon European 
polities to a degree unrivalled by any other man! In 
doing so he has created for himself such a position not 
oily in London but at Geneva, too, at The Hague and 
in other capitals, that even the most suspicious Contin- 
nental politician would not hint that he could introduce 
British politics or ever take a small, “ departmental ” 
view upon the Bench. We have nothing to say against 
an ex-Lord Chancellor, whose appointment Professor 
Morgan seems to favour, and Sir Cecil’s relinquishment 
of his present duties would be a loss at first sight intoler- 
able (we can well imagine his chief colleague, M. 
Fromageot, in tears at the prospect), but that the Foreign 
Office should be blamed for not doing its best for the 
Permanent Court if Sir Cecil is recommended in the 
right quarter and allowed to give up his present work 
is altogether wrong. 

* * * * 

The Permanent Court has come before our notice at 
home in another way. We mentioned last week the 
dispute that has arisen between Northern Ireland and 
the Free State over the fishing rights in Lough Foyle, 
Which washes part of the coast of Donegal, though the 
greater part of its shores are the land of Londonderry 
and Ulster. The Treaty of 1921 is obscure or silent in 
the matter, and the dispute has been brought into the 
Ulster Courts. Meanwhile, there are threats of armed 
protection for the Donegal fishermen, and a notion that 
the Free State will appeal to the Permanent Court at 
The Hague. This would be intolerable. 

* * * * 

The Judiciai Committee of the Privy Council is 
the final Court of Appeal within the British Empire. 
It is one of the blessings of the Empire that it 


Should be available. The Free State has before 
how, notably over the case of the salaries of its 


civil servants, shown how little it appreciates the 
blessing. In past years the Southern Irish have exas- 


perated our tempers, so that we have been tempted to 
say in our haste that they should be turned out of the 
Empire, as unworthy to share its advantages, and it 
would be difficult to be patient if they should now attempt 
to carry a dispute of this kind over the Committee’s 
head. Presumably, however, the Permanent Court 
would refuse to adjudicate, ruling that it was a domestic 
matter, but the ill-feeling in which the Free State seems 
to revel would be increased. If Canada could acquiesce 
in the judgment of the Judicial Committee in giving the 
Jand and wealth of Labrador to Newfoundland, one part 
of Ireland can, without any imagined loss of dignity 
submit to a decision upon the fishing rights in the few 
square miles of a Lough. 
* * * a 


The British Association 

The second visit of the British Association to South 
Africa is over, with its display of learning, its jaunts and 
entertainments. From the accounts in the Press it has 
evidently been a great Imperial and intellectual success. 
Capetown and Johannesburg have been the most hospit- 
able “ homes from home” imaginable. The Dominion 
made great contribution to the intellectual feast. Mr. 
Jan Hofmeyer, a classical scholar and administrator, 
gave an admirable opening address, and General Smuts 
expounded his theory of holism (neither monism nor 
vitalism, but in his belief taking the best of both) and 
was supported by Professor Haldane, but criticized by 
Professor Wildon Carr, an unrepentant vitalist. It is 
impossible here to record half the subjects dealt with, 
pure science, astronomy, physics, biology, geology, 
anthropology, enginecring, &c. To the layman one of the 
most interesting addresses to read was that of a woman 
archacologist, who claims that her excavations at 
Zimbabwe support the theory of a vigorous native civill- 
zation there after 600 a.p. Altogether nothing but good 
‘an come of such intercourse within the Empire. 

* * * * 
Parliament 

Since Parliament adjourned, two by-elections have 
taken place, and the result of the Twickenham election 
will be known this week. The Attorney-General was 
returned for Preston by a majority of 6,440. His 
Conservative opponent, Dr. Howitt, polled almost exactly 
the same number of votes as at the General Election. 
No Liberal candidate stood. For the seat at Leeds, 
vacated by Sir Henry Slesser, there was an clection 
pour rire. Less than a quarter of the voters went to the 
poll, and the Communist candidate polled only 512 
votes. Mr. Baldwin, speaking at Preston, charac- 
teristically absolved the Government from any blame in 
connexion with the troubles in the cotton industry, 
and justifiably claimed that his successors were struggling 
along the same path upon which he had set the country. 
Their policy abroad, over reparations, in the Rhineland 
and elsewhere was the Conservative policy; equally 
so their efforts to reduce armaments and to encourage 
emigration. So is their policy at home in regard to 
unemployment, education, &c. The facts and the 
circumstances are unchanged; the Lord Privy Seal 
and other members of the Government admit the 
difficulties now that they are in office. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5$ per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
100}; ; on Wednesday week 1003; a year ago, 102%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on 
Wednesday week 85; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday week 74; 
a year ago 773. 
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Cotton and Chaos 


HEN we wrote last week it appeared that Lancashire 
might still remain true to tradition, and even at 
this late hour patch up the differences within her cotton 
industry by independent negotiation. The position 
was then that the employers in all sections of the industry 
stood firm on the necessity for a reduction of wages, 
without, however, adhering to the actual figures of 
2s. 63d. in the £, which brought about the present 
stoppage. The representatives of the weavers—probably 
that section of the industry which has been hardest hit 
of recent years—were adamant from the first in their 
resistance to any wage-cut, before the newly appointed 
Government Committee of Inquiry should have examined 
the whole question of the organization of the industry, 
It was thought that the operative spinners and cardroom 
workers might, on the other hand, in desperation, 
authorize their representatives, as advocated half-heartedly 
by the Union leaders, to negotiate with the Federation 
“the best terms possible ”’—in other words, once more 
to make the best of a bad job for the sake of the industry’s 
glorious principle of self-determination. The announce- 
ment on Tuesday that the delegate meeting of the 
Operative Cotton Spinners Amalgamation had rejected by 
a substantial majority the recommendation of its Execu- 
tive placed an entirely new complexion on the present 
dispute. It makes the deadlock, indeed, complete and 
sounds the knell of the employers’ hopes of evading the 
major issue of rationalization. For that very reason we 
are not disposed to shed tears over the decision of the 
operative spinners to present a united front with the 
weavers. 

The Spectator, in common with almost every other 
journal representing informed publie opinion, has con- 
demned the financial “ ramp ” of the cotton boom period, 
which, with its shocking waste of capital, must be con- 
sidered a primary cause of the present financial straits. 
We recognize, however, that force majeure—or conscience— 
has induced owners and managers in the spinning section 
of the industry to initiate the work of reorganization 
and reconstruction, The establishment of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation some five months ago, and the evi- 
dence of other moves towards amalgamation, deserve 
to be placed to the credit of the Master Cotton Spinners, 
and are worth recording as an earnest of good intentions. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that (since most of the 
new capital subscribed: after the War consisted of interest- 
bearing loans instead of shares) the workers have a justi- 
fiable grievance in that many of them have been put 
on short time—and some dismissed—while outsiders who 
Jent money to the industry continue to draw their earnings, 

The plight of the manufacturing and weaving branches 
of the industry is almost entirely due to the continuance 
of obsolete business technique, and it is on this score that 
the organized employers are being justly blamed. The 
people of this country are patient and reasonable, and 
there is a very healthy disinelination to call in the powers 
of the State to enforce a solution of an industrial dispute. 
It should be recognized moreover that the present 
impasse, though, indeed, doing untold damage to British 
trade, since cotton is the largest export industry of the 
country, cannot be said to be affecting those public 
interests which are provided for in the Emergency 
Powers Act—although we are not surprised to see that 
Mr. James Maxton expresses a different view. But 
though the service of the Ministry of Labour be limited 
to further instalments of that conciliation and advice 
which Sir Horace Wilson has already proffered, the 
Government might at least state clearly and unambi- 


guously their determination in the last resort to ask . 
statutory powers for compulsory reorganization, as it 
has done already in the similar case of the coal industry 
Otherwise, these same employers, deaf alike to the 
criticism at home and the chortlings abroad, will continue 
ostrich-like, to bury their heads in the sands of tradition, 

Like most of our other problems to-day, the probley 
of the cotton industry is mainly one of intellectya) 
reorientation. In the immediate post-War years this 
country did not, like so many others, succumb to the 
temptations of monetary inflation. In view of the 
importance of British credit the game was not worth 
the candle. But it has to be confessed that our busines 
community, as a whole, is still suffering from the effects 
of a no less perilous psychological inflation. With the 
removal of war-time restraint, the cotton merchants 
(using the word of all engaged in the multiple processes 
of the trade), in particular, fell sick of a fever and ignored 
the substantial permanent change that had come over the 
industry. Here was a case, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
has tellingly demonstrated on a wider seale,* of a cosmos 
which was in process of rapid dissolution. The result, 
as far as we are concerned, was—and_ is—chaos, but 
not until quite recently did our cotton magnates appa. 
rently even realize the necessity for creating out of thenew 
facts of the world situation a new cosmos. Let us eon. 
sidera few bare facts, taken from the recent Report onUn- 
employment by the International Labour Office. The yarns 
and piece goods of which Great Britain formerly had 
the virtual monopoly are being produced to an ever. 
increasing extent in those which rank as consuming coun- 


tries. Since 1918 the output of Indian mills has nearly 
doubled. British imports into Egypt have decreased, 


whereas Egypt has taken more of the Czech and Italian 
products. Italy, too, has shown herself a strong compe- 
titor in the Near East and South America, while the 
United States holds the field throughout the rest of the 
American continent. There is, finally, the enormous 
expansion of the cotton industry in Japan. Before the 
War Japan supplied less than one four-hundredth of 
piece goods imported into India, whereas now she claims 
one fifth! Such an increase is not to be explained away 
by any argument about the very low wage-rates in the 
East, for they are, in any case, set off by an inferior skill 
and productivity. Moreover, now that Great Britain has 
agreed to sign the Eight Hours Convention, it should be 
possible to apply pressure so as to bring even the Far 
East into line. Nor is it any longer true to say that 
Japan only produces the coarser cotton goods. The report 
which we have quoted gives figures which suggest that 
Japan is likely to make a strong bid in the future fora 
corresponding position in the trade in high-grade goods. 
The explanation of such phenomenal success—i.e., of 
cheaper cost of production—is that Japanese mills are 
syndicated for purposes of export, and that they have 
their own marketing organization in Indian and Chinese 
ports. Compare this with the traditional chain of dis 
tribution in the Lancashire cotton industry—from 
manufacturer to consumer through the various links of the 
Manchester shipper, English merchanting house in Bom 
bay, Indian (or Chinese) merchant, up-country broker, 
up-country bazaar dealer and the retailer or pedlar, and 
one has some idea of the sums that go to make this 

snowball of costs. 
The net result of our stereotyped methods of distti- 
bution—proper to the Icisured Victorian Age, as they 
a 





* The Ordeal of this Generation: The War, the League and the 
Future. By Prof. Gilbert Murray. (Allen & Unwin. 4s. ¢d.) 
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save been—is that Lancashire has lost about a 
quarter of her original trade, and that production in this 
country has had to be reduced by some thirty per cent. 
The real trouble is that there has not been a correspond. 
ing decline either in mechanical equipment of the British 
cotton industry, or in the number of workers attached 
to it. For the last five and a half years an average of 
12,8 per cent. of the workers have been unemployed, 
pesides those who are on short time or in some way 
uncer-employed, and yet hardly anything has been done 
towards facilitating the transfer of unemployed textile 
workers to other spheres of employment. In the case 
of the coal industry, of whose analogous situation we 
wrote three months ago, it was always possible for 
Governments to suggest that the new carbonization 
process might compensate to some extent for the per- 
manent decline in our coal trade. In the case of cotton 
the decline—so far as anything is certain—is really 
permanent, and that, we suppose, is the most important 
element in the problem which the Government’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry has it in its power to make manifest. 
Because our cotton industry is so largely an export 
exposed—more than almost any other 
industry—to the fell clutch of circum- 


may | 


industry it is 
manufacturing 


stance. Let us face up to this grim fact, and its corollary 
of the greater need for efficiency. It is common know- 
ledge that reduction of wages, such as the cotton employers 
are now pressing for, would make less than three per cent. 
difference to the cost of goods. Not that way lies the road 
to the new cosmos. At present we can only hope for an 
interim agreement on the basis of mediation by the 
Ministry of Labour, or some other outside body. That 
will give time for the Government’s Committee to report, 
and for the employers to give substantial evidence of 
their understanding of the real situation—and still more 
their ability to overrule the vested interests of merchants 
and middlemen which form the principal obstacle to 
the imperative marketing reforms and reorganization 
of productive processes. Now that the old-time indivi- 
dualism has been tried in the balance of up-to-date busi- 
ness conditions and found wanting, we look for a 
national cotton export corporation, which would naturally 
avail itself of the brains and experience to be found in 
the—at present—offending firms of merchants. If we 
in this country could once get the habit of seeing our- 
selves as others see us, we should be ashamed of a state of 
affairs which allows foreigners to speak derisively of the 
Workshop of the World degenerating into an Ostrich Farm! 


Our Public Statues 


HE controversy concerning the statue of Lord Haig and, 
‘| ina less degree, the Epstein figures on Electric House, 
has recently raised again the question of art and the 
public, as it was raised by the Rima monument, and has 
continually been raised since the beginning of time. 
Roughly, the question is whether an artist is bound to 
please only himself by his works, or whether he must 
also take into consideration the feelings of those who will 
see them and be affected by them. If the latter, whose 
feelings should he consider, for he cannot please 
everybody ? 

The final answer to this question can never be given. 
In practice, whatever the artist may say, it has always 
been found that he must please at least one person, 
unless he is rich enough to continue turning out works 
which nobody will buy purely for his own satisfaction. 
The question of artist and public has thus been answered 
by the relation of art and the patron. Since the patron, 
by his interest in the subject, is usually ahead of the 
taste of his generation, though not so far ahead as the 
artist, the relationship has given a fair amount of 
satisfaction to all parties. The artist has been curbed 
but not killed, and the public has been pleased, even if 
often alarmed. The patron thus stands between the 
public and the artist, giving encouragement and a measure 
of satisfaction to each. 

In the case of public statues, however, the relation is 
a direct one. Here the public is also the patron, and 
every member of it feels that his wishes should be 
respected. The gap between artist and patron is 
therefore wider than in the former case, and friction is 
more likely to occur. 

In their feeling that they should be consulted the 
public is perfectly right. No one can force a private 
patron to buy a picture or statue that he dislikes. Why, 
then, should the public do so? If the artist dislikes it, 
he can find another patron. Mr. Hardiman therefore 
‘annot grumble if the public does not like his work and 
insists on its being rejected. He will have vindicated 
his liberty, and the public will have done the same. 

In this case the public, or large sections of it, seems 
to have taken a dislike to the work, and we may say at 
once that we heartily share this dislike. 


In the first place, the statue is of a kind which wiil 
not be understood by many, perhaps the majority of the 
public, and among this majority will be found almost all 
those who have the best right to be consulted. The 
soldiers who fought under the late Field-Marshal have 
already expressed their opinion through a letter to the 
Times by Colonel E. C. Heath, Secretary of the British 
Legion. The letter was necessary, but its substance 
might have been guessed, and should have been borne 
in mind by the Committee in making their selection. 
The statues of the capital are the national photograph 
album. We do not want things in it which will alienate 
half the family. 

But, it may be argued, posterity has rights in the 
matter; its aesthetic feelings must be considered. 

No man, not even the artist, can properly judge for 
posterity, but it must not be assumed that the objections 
to this statue are purely on the side of those who are 

‘alled “* Philistine.” Not only those who cannot under- 
stand it, but also those who can, are offended by it. 
Colonel Heath, in the letter quoted above, refers to the 
“ spirit of blood and iron” which it expresses, and he 
is not alone in having this impression. We have even 
heard it said that the whole figure is a caricature of what 
used to be called “ Prussianism.” Certainly — the 
* yobot-like ”’ rigidity of the horse and rider show no 
trace of the fine spirit which animated our forces in the 
field, and most of all, Lord Haig himself. That 
the figure of their leader should be thus represented 
is a libel to posterity on the men who fought in the 
War. We hope it is not too late for some drastic change 
to be made. We have not seen the other designs sub- 
mitted, but it would surprise us greatly if they could 
be less appropriate than this. 

The other case mentioned, of Mr. Epstein’s figures on 
Electric House, has not called forth anything like the 
same amount of feeling. The patron in this case is a 
commercial enterprise, and it is likely that, even among 
those who do not like the figures themselves, some 
pride is felt at the existence of an enterprise possessing 
sufficient courage to commission them. Others again 
will feel that it is not properly a public matter. We 
think, however, that there will be a sufficient number 
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who will agree with us in finding both the figures and 
their grouping an adornment to the building. It cannot 
be denied that the square in which they stand has an 
air of strangeness now ; and strangeness, in a commercial 
age, is a quality which does not find too much expression. 
We may be grateful for an artist who can send us on 
our way, disturbed perhaps, but thinking for a moment of 
something that is universal in the middle of a crowded life. 

Taken together, the two cases afford us as clear an 


England 


TOLD BY CAPTAIN 


11I.—Rationalization 


é OW that we’ve finished our Juncheon,” said Graham, 
“JT want Hilary to show you the Handicrafts 
Exhibition.” 

She rose, as he spoke, and led the way down the central 
vestibule. We passed through the fruitarian luncheon 
car, and the radio-television car—where the air was full 
of soft music—and entered a long open Pullman bearing 
the crest of the International Handicrafts Association. 
Here was set out one of the most charming displays of 
handwork that I had ever seen, and girls in simple 
uniform frocks were busy selling their lovely wares to 
passengers. 

Hilary was quick to answer my question before I 
asked it. 

“These exhibition cars are now a regular feature on 
all railways,” she said. ‘“*‘ The Handicrafts Association 
runs them on the principal expresses. This particular 
car is rather a crack one as it is detached at Central 
Square and runs through to Constantinople via the 
Channel Tunnel.” 

“It’s a great scheme,” 
to begin with ? ” 

““Oh—the Minister of Development, of course,” she 
answered ; ‘he’s the president of the British section of 
the I.H.A.—says he needs something like this to give his 
mind a rest from his big world schemes. So this is one 
of his hobbies. Let’s sit down, and Pll tell you about 
it. The L.H.A. is the favourite child of the rationalization 
movement,” 

‘“* But we were always told that the advent of machinery 
and mass production was utterly soul-destroving and 
reduced the formerly skilled craftsman to a mere cog in 
a huge machine.” 

*“T know,” she answered. ‘But we don't reckon that 
‘cogs ’ are at all ‘mere’ nowadays! We take care that 
the whole team really understands its objective. You 
should hear dad on these new steel hopper coal wagons 
of his—those one-hundred-ton ones that we saw a 
Crewe. He says that all the men in those huge works 
knew and understood what they were after when they 
set out to build those cars, and the draughtsmen were 
helped by all sorts of suggestions from men at every 
stage. The Steel Corporation is very proud of the 
result. Those wagons have cut down the dead weight 
of truck, per ton of coal carried, by over fifty per cent., 
and the number of wheels per one hundred tons by more 
than that.” 

“ That’s good work,” I rejoined, ‘ but what has it to 
do with handicrafts ? ” 

“ Tt has a great deal,” replied Hilary. ‘* You remember 
that famous declaration of policy by the Federation of 
British Industries and the Trade Union Congress, that 
became the basis of our new industrial code? There 


‘ 


T said. ‘ Whose idea was it 


were three outstanding points, and they were something 
to this effect. 


The first laid down that the central, 


——<—— 


example as possible of the principle of patronage, enabling 
us to decide where the artist should have a free rein 
and where he should not ; but we should not like to leave 
the subject without saying that we do not think the 
artist responsible. The persons upon whom the respon- 
sibility for success or failure lies are the persons who 
choose the design. Not the head of Mr. Hardiman, 
but that of the First Commissioner of Works, should 
receive the obloquy which is being so liberally poured out, 


in 1940 
FORRESTER, R. E. 
and the Handictafts 


dominating purpose of the rationalization movement was 
to co-ordinate and refit our industries to produce the 
goods required without waste and with the greatest 
measure of enrichment in quality of life for all. 

“To this end it was declared, secondly, that the 
united effort of all sections of our industrial personel 
must be devoted to the improvement of the product or 
service, the reduction of prices and the increase of wages, 

“The third point referred to the intimate connexion 
between the development of mass production and the 
growth of handicrafts; between the works of science 
and the works of art.” 

“Tam still puzzled,” I said, ‘* for I always understood 
that the two were poles asunder.” 

“ It’s really quite simple,” she answered. “ Handi- 
crafts for many years enjoyed a_ most precarious 
existence, first, because there were only a few people 
who could afford to buy their products, and, secondly, 
because there was so very little leisure. Rationalization 
has left all that behind. The standard of real wages is 
much higher and the shortened hours have brought new 
leisure to thousands of people. Handicrafts have come into 
their own because of this— you'll see it everywhere you go.” 

‘“* This is wonderful,” I said. “* Flourishing handicrafts 
as the corollary of mass production! And where does 
your I.H.A. come in ? ” 

“Its main work,” she answered, ‘is connected with 
craft education and marketing. It is closely linked up 
with all the craftwork of the schools (all craft teachers 
are members of the association). It runs lectures all 
over the country on the technique of different crafts; 
it organizes countless exhibitions, conducts — several 
journals, co-ordinates supplies of raw material, and 
finally markets the products of its members throughout 
the world. The I.H.A. is a_ splendid link between 
craftsmen everywhere. Its international tours and 
co-operative holiday centres are simply delightful— it has 
its clubs in every important centre, and the work which 
T take up to-morrow is that of assistant secretary te 
the New Handicrafts Club in Central Square.” 

‘* But, tell me,” T said, “ what is this Central Square 
that you mention ? The name is only faintly familiar.’ 

Hilary glanced at her wrist-watch. ‘‘ You will see for 
yourself in exactly ten minutes. It’s part of London's 
great tewn-planning scheme for the North-West Area. 
I advise you to wait and see!” And with this I had 
to be content. We returned to Graham and collected 
our kit as the train came slowly to a standstill under 
the wide spreading roof of the Central Station. It was 
not merely a terminus, they told me, for a dozen full-size 
tunnels continued south and west to link up with the 
new station, at the southern end of the bridge, at Charing 
Cross and with Paddington for the western lines. 

Taking leave of my friends, I stepped upon the moving 
platform and was carried forward into a beautiful and 
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spacious rotunda which served the double purpose of an 
entrance hall and shopping centre. And here I made 
another interesting discovery. As I walked down the 
long curved line of shop windows [ noticed that nearly 
half of them were devoted to handicrafts and displayed 
the now familiar crest of the I.H.A., whilst the other 
half were resplendent with the products of the great 
rationalized industries in almost bewildering variety. 
Little distinctive badges of rather heraldic character 
indicated sometimes the actual makers, sometimes the 
marketing organization, and in many cases both. I 
recognized the world famous badge of the International 
Textile Corporation on glowing fabrics of every hue— 
the Vulean’s hammer of the Steel Corporation—the 
trident of the Fisheries Marketing Board. The old 
sense of chaotic confusion seemed to have disappeared 
and in its place came an impression of ordered control 
and conscious purpose everywhere expressing itself in 
the simple, smooth running machinery of service. 
MaLcoLM SPARKES, 


[This series will be concluded in next week's issue. The final 
article will be entitled ‘* The Conquest of Unemployment.’’! 


Puzzles for the Doctor 


- deal of interest was aroused last year among 
4X =medical men in the British Isles by the mysterious 
illness of a boy at Fivemiletown, Co. Tyrone, whose tem- 
perature rose to 104 and 105 degrees every Thursday 
for some weeks. Belfast pathologists made microscopic 
examinations of his blood and discovered that, a; a 
consequence of a slight bite on the foot from a rat ina 
trap, months ago, he was suffering from a rare d's :ase 
called rat-bite fever which is common in Japan, but 
hardly ever occurred in Western Europe until the War ; 
only one previous case has been reported in the British 
Isles. 

There are a good many more of these rare diseases 
than most members of the public suppose, or have ever 
heard of. Narcolepsy, for instance, as described by Dr. 
W. J. Adie, the specialist in paralysis and epilepsy, “ is 
characterized by the occurrence of attacks of irresistible 
sleep without apparent cause, and curious attacks of 
emotion in which the muscles relax suddenly, so that 
the victim sinks to the ground, fully conscious, but 
unable to move.”’ Another form of narcolepsy is gener- 
ally brought on by laughter and results in a kind of 
catalepsy. 

There is a disease that turns men black and blue, due 
to the presence of the pigment porphyrin in the system. 
Mr. J. Barecroft, Professor of Physiology at Cambridge, 
announced last year that there were at least three cases 
in England. It occurs commonly among native silver 
miners in Peru, who live at an altitude of 18,000 fect. 
I myself have seen a case of it, a distinguished-looking 
Englishman among the “ freaks” being exhibited at a 
circus in Madison Square Garden, New York. There 
were other cases last year in the State of Massachusetts, 
and a Greek sailor was put ashore at Genoa, a few months 
ago, as, to the alarm of his shipmates, he was turning a 
blue-black hue. 

“Lily rash” is caused among flower farm workers 
in the Scilly Isles and Jersey, and the handling of tulip 
bulbs causes a special form of dermatitis, characterized 
by a splitting of the skin under the fingernail, with pain 
and general malaise. There is another sort of dermatitis 
due to washing up dishes and plates with too much soda 
in the water. “ Mah Jong itch” made its appearance 
during the short-lived craze for that intricate Chinese 
game. It was due to frequent handling of boxes and, 


trays finished with a lacquer in which was a highly 
poisonous extract of a plant called Rhus vernix. “ Rail- 
way cleaning mop-holders’ bursa” is a painful swelling 
between the fingers that sometimes affects men who 
daily wash windows with mops, and “ wireless corns ” 
have appeared on the ears of Americans who spend 
evening after evening, month after month, year after 
year, with too tightly fitting radio earphones clamped 
on their heads. 

* Radium necrosis” broke out, with terrible results, 
two or three years ago among American girls in a New 
Jersey factory who disregarded instructions and moistened 
jn their mouths the tips of brushes with which they were 
painting dials on luminous clocks and watches with a 
radium solution. 

Another rare disease that often puzzles the doctor who 
attempts to diagnose it is “ violinist’s jaw.” Describing 
a case, Dr. Ogilvie, of Guy’s Hospital, said: ‘ A pro- 
fessional violinist consulted me about a swelling below 
the angle of the jaw on the left side. It had been 
noticed for the last three or four years and had increased 
slowly in size but gave rise to no pain or discomfort. 
This is apparently a fibro-fatty pad, developed in response 
to repeated pressure, analogous to that seen on the 
shoulders of porters. It is situated exactly on the area 
of the skin which rests on the edge of the violin.” 

Excessive card playing sometimes causes “ bridge eye,” 
especially among women. They can read books and 
papers quite well with their usual glasses, but are apt 
to mistake spades for clubs when glancing at cards 
thrown flat on the table; so special glasses, adapted 
to the requisite angle of vision, are made by London 
opticians, and are in brisk demand among members of 
West End women’s bridge clubs. The deaths of Rudolph 
Valentino and some other film stars are believed by 
Dr. Lee, of Florida, and other eminent American doctors 
to have been, in reality, due to over-exposure to actinic 
rays, aggravated by intense studio are lights. “ Every 
film star,’ he declared, “is in similar danger,” and 
added that the nervous irritability characteristic of many 
prominent screen actors and actresses was the cumulative 
result of their exposure to the strong sunshine of the 
Californian hills where most outdoor scenes are “ shot,” 
and the ultra-violet rays of studio lamps. It is the 
trying glare of the sunshine, of course, that has formed 
the character of the Spaniards, Portuguese, Southern 
French, Italians and other Mediterranean peoples, and 
caused them to be so liable to dangerous explosions of 
uncontrolled anger. 

** Parkinsonism,” which often follows attack of 
sleepy sickness, is very diflicult to detect and has 
symptoms that one would usually assume merely to be 
indications of listlessness and laziness. The normal 
healthy man, woman or child is not lazy and finds lazy 
behaviour irksome ; but it is impossible for the physician 
to say just how responsible is a mild sufferer from the 
several diseases that induce laziness, for his lethargy. 
Congenital lack of will power may render a disease-lazy 
man lazier than he need otherwise be, and though will 
power can be strengthened in some cases by training, 
in other cases no improvement can be achieved, through 
no fault whatsoever of the patient. The law, based on 
the old statutes of unscientific times, and modern public 
opinion, assumes that every man is in perfect health 
and fully responsible for his actions. But every doctor 
knows that ill-health, often obscure and undiagnosed, 
plays an enormous part in the direction of human motives 
and is the direct cause of most of the crime, cruelty, 
lethargy and bad temper that mar so much of the world’s 
happiness. 
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But society, ignorant as it is, is well on the way to 
enlightenment. We must remember that, only a century 
ago, the sick poor of England itself were left to die in 
ditches like rats, and naughty children were hanged for 
pieces of mischief that would nowadays bring only a 
warning from a kindly magistrate. The doctor, the 
writer and the schoolmaster are fast civilizing the human 
race. B. D. 


Birds in Versailles Gardens 


ID Marie Antoinette, after she took to reading 
Rousseau and hunting for crayfish in the little 
streams and ponds of Rambouillet, ever become, in her 
practice of the new nature-cult, a real initiate of wood 
and water, and make the delicious discovery of the 
birds ? 

It is not very likely ; for she was, after all, only playing 
a fashionable farce of rusticity ; but if she did she must 
have found rest, even in that restless, feverish, disin- 
tegrating age, among the trees of Versailles Gardens ; for 
they are full of birds. There are even more birds than 
Paris trippers ; though it’s but little notice that the one 
takes of the other. At the Hameau, the tiny farm so like 
an opera set, where the Queen and the court ladies 
skimmed milk and made butter, you may nearly always 
find a pair of redstarts flitting about the decaying roofs, 
Poor deserted little place! Each year that I go there 
more plaster has fallen inside the buildings, more windows 
are broken, more rain-sodden reeds have slipped from the 
thatch to the ground. But the redstarts love it. No 
doubt they are delighted when each Spring gives them a 
wider choice of holes for nests. This April I saw the 
cock-bird sitting on the head of that impious-looking faun 
with the badly broken nose, who, disreputable and for- 
saken, leans against the Queen’s cottage wall. A quick 
flash of scarlet between the tiny marble horns set in the 
marble curls, and the “ firetail ”—how truly the beautiful 
little bird is named—was gone. Shy, small creatures the 
redstarts are. They are plentiful in the gardens, however, 
and the sudden flick of brilliant colour on the lower 
branches of the big trees is a frequent delight. 

Standing one quiet Monday morning—when the palace 
of course was closed—at the top of the terrace steps, and 
thinking of the last time I had been there, when the 
fountains were playing, the crowd was chattering, and 
the hawkers of Esquimauyx, those excellent chocolate-ice 
sticks done up in shiny tinfoil, were calling their wares, 
2 saw a big bird that I felt sure was a buzzard suddenly 
rush out of a tall tree in the distant grove where Apollo 
and his nymphs flaunt their Pagan grace. I had no glass, 
and he was some way off, but he rose with the curiously 
clumsy movements of a buzzard that has been startled 
while resting, and quickly dipped down into the trees 
again. I have more than once seen buzzards making 
their tranquil, beautiful sailings above the Fontainebleau 
woods, but this is the only time that I have caught sight 
of one at Versailles. Yet I expect that a few pairs haunt 
those secluded avenues ; for the well-wooded park must 
be a kind of natural sanctuary, a shelter to which birds, 
great and small, come gladly from the racket of Ram- 
bouillet, not so many miles away, where M. le Président 
so often “ makes the chase.” Nobody seems to interfere 
with them here, and every bosquet and alley is filled with 
song on a wet spring day. I have heard the blackeap 
pouring out his clear, lovely notes from the bushes by the 
Curator’s house, near the magnolia tree which is so 
beautiful in carly April; and to the little thickets that 
sprinkle the open grassy spaces the garden-warblers 
come. I have, however, never been lucky enough to hear 


— 
—— 


the nightingales at Versailles ; though I think they myg 
surely sing on those warm nights when quite half the 
inhabitants of the tower gather on the terrace to wat) 
the rising of the moon. 

Wandering one day in the Bosquet de la Reine, thinking 
of the strange intrigue of the necklace which was played 
out among these very trees, wondering if the Cardinal de 
Rohan really was entirely duped by Madame de la Motte: 
feeling, too, a little depressed by all the tragic memories 
of this beautiful and tragic place, I caught sight of g 
wryneck running quickly up the trunk of a tree close by, 
The ghosts of Cardinal, Madame, and that sad, pre- 
destined Queen vanished immediately. For days a 
wryneck—or possibly a number of wrynecks—had heey 
mocking me with a shrill ‘‘ keel-a-keel-a-keel ” from the 
tops of the tall trees ; and here was the bird almost withiy 
reach of my hand. It paused, hanging airily to the bark, 
and fixed me with a most intelligent dark eye. I have 
often exchanged very interested glances with a wild bird; 
but that wryneck had an almost human gaze. After 
regarding me gravely for several moments, while J, in 
my turn, studied the clearly pencilled plumage, rounded 
tail, and sharp beak, it resumed its quick running up the 
tree, reached a bough, and flew away, rather clumsily, 
but without any signs of fear. I have been told that one 
does not often surprise a wryneck actually climbing the 
trunk of a tree, so the unexpected encounter delighted 
me. 


In the Avenue du Petit Trianon I was trying, one 
morning, to trace the probable path taken by the 
frightened messenger who ran from the palace to 
the little farm, to tell the Queen that the mob was in the 
courtyard, when I caught sight of that lonely and mis. 
trustful creature—a greater spotted woodpecker. The 
“great black and white woodpecker” it is sometimes 
called; and I saw nothing but its piebald colouring at 
first as it sat on the ground, only glimpsing the red 
markings when it rose heavily from the grass to the 
bough of a tree and rested there. It was some yards 
away, and flew off when I cautiously approached it, 
But, though I have only seen the bird once in the gardens, 
I have often heard the loud jarring noise that it makes, 
in common with the lesser spotted woodpecker, in the big 
trees. There must, I think, be quite a number about. 
Green woodpeckers “ yaffle”’ all day in the burgeoning 
oaks ; and when I stayed in a house on the edge of the 
park, I was wakened nightly by the hollow banshee cries 
of the tawny owls. 

Wood-pigeons caress the air with that strangely tender 
sound which might be the crooning of Ceres over het 
recovered Proserpine ; and sometimes you may hear the 
almost equally soft and persuasive murmurs with which 
the magpies—of all unlikely birds !—coax their young 
from their high basket-like nests. A little reed-bordered 
lake near the Petit Trianon to which the sedge-warblers 
used to come has been drained this year ; it looked, when 
I saw it, as if it were going to be filled in. Finches of all 
kinds are always to be seen and heard. One day I 
watched a solitary and very unhappy brambling which 
had apparently lost itself and all its companions in the 
winter cold. Chiff-chaffs, willow-wrens and spotted fly- 
catchers are here—as they are everywhere ; and once | 
saw a bird whose shape, colour, movements, and quick 
monotonous call puzzled me exceedingly until at last 
I made up my mind that it could only be a stray ortolan. 
I wonder—was it ? 


There seems, however, to be no end to the small birds. 
Nowhere else have I seen so many tree-creepers ; every 
few yards you may come across one, jerking its nimble 
way up a trunk like an elvish little mouse. Standing still 
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in some quiet grove or alley you will hear, below the clear 
songs of the thrushes, chaffinches, and blackbirds, those 
little delicate ceaseless undertones of sound which come 
from the creepers, the gold-crests, and the long-tailed 
tits. The great tit greets you with an enthusiastic shout 
of “Peter,” just as he does at home; and the big ugly 
erows—the sole birds that I dislike—flop among the ivy 
where it turns itself into boughs. I have only mentioned 
such birds as I have recognized, but there must be many 
more to be discovered if one could spend weeks in the 
gardens. And, last of all, there is that rather finely 
modelled faleon—a peregrine, I think—which the little 
leaden boys, in the fountain in the Trianon gardens, are 
just releasing from its hood ; and the big, clever old cock, 
of curious breed, who takes bread, like a dog, from your 
fingers, and then calls up his hens to share it, as you eat 
your omelette and spinach, your cream-cheese and 
confitures, in the pleasant open-air restaurant by the 
Grand Canal, BLANCHE WINDER. 


Eileen the Bold 


ILEEN is a bold child. She is bold in the Irish 
sense of the word, which has shades of meaning 
all to itself. If you saw Eileen with her fuzz of flaxen 
curls and her round blue eyes, you would agree with 
me that she is made in a bold pattern. Even on Sunday 
morning when she is clean and her hair lies in little 
fair sausages all over her head I feel that her boldness 
is but thinly veneered and that it will break out before 
she is home from Mass. 

At times I sympathize with Eileen. In a less perfect 
family she might have a chance. Her boldness might 
pass in the general disorder of a bold family. But 
Eilecn’s brothers and sisters are models of all the virtues 
and graces that nice children have. No boy could be 
better than Peter and where could you find the like 
of Maggie? Kevin is never naughty and even Patricia, 
the baby, is all smiles and excellence. 

“But that one,” says her mother, looking at Eileen, 
“is a bold girl. I don’t know where she gets it.” 

Kileen listens and twists her pinafore. From dawn 
till dark she is advised not to be bold. I think she has 
given up the contest as a bad job. She was made bold, 
everyone sees it and there seems nothing to be done about 
it. When I look into those clear, blue eyes, 1 wonder 
if, perhaps, Eileen may not prefer boldness even with 
its beatings. 

It is bold for a little girl, barely four years old, to 
wander off through the streets of Dublin, but Eileen does 
It, It is bold to leave her home and “ stravague ”’ 
about the Square, making perilous crossings of motor- 
infested corners. But from my own windows I 
her do it and recall her with the weary old phrase that 
she is being bold. Somehow the word slips out before 
one can bite it back, ‘‘ Kileen, don’t be bold.” 

Sometimes Eileen adorns the grey steps of a tall 
old Georgian house in this demure Dublin Square. 
Though one may see her as akin to some spring flower 
with a golden head, aconite or celandine, yet it is bold 
for a little girl to sit on these sedate steps, to hurtle 
at the railings with a stick, chanting A.B.C. the while. 

Except the Mad Mary—and every child fears her 
Kileen has no terrors. 


see 


From my window I once heard 
a prolonged duologue between a child’s treble and a 
man’s bass, and, looking down, saw Eileen deep in 
converse with one of Dublin’s big policemen. From the 
confidence and animation of Eileen’s voice and look 
I knew that the law had no dread for her. Once in a 
moment of mutual happy digging in the garden she 


asked me if my daddy often had to beat me, but this 
was but a poor bid for sympathy, for Eileen’s father 
is hailed with shouts and gambols of delight by the 
bold child. I don’t think his is the hand of justice. 
However, if Eileen is with you for long, your hand turns 
against her at some time. I have found it so. She 
invariably joins me at the sound of the grating of the 
garage key. Proudly she scrambles into the car and 
clutches the wheel with two dimpled but dirty hands. 

“Now, Eileen, you may sit there, but you mustn’t 
fiddle with things.” 

“Tm not figgling.” 

Nevertheless, the bold child is determined to start 
the car, and she tugs and pulls at any available lever. 
Her small toe will not reach the clutch, but she wrenches 
at the gear lever. 

* Kileen, I told you Td have to smack you if you 
fiddled . . .” 

Loud roars follow justice 
more smacks and more roars 
mother on the floor overhead. 
your ambitions thwarted by a smack. But the next 
morning Eileen is all smiles and clean pinafore. She 
comes downstairs, one foot carefully joining the other 


and I hear admonition, 
when Eileen reaches her 
It is terrible to find all 


on each stair. 

“Mammy says I’m solly,”’ she says cheerfully and 
truthfully. 

Watching Eileen, I believe in original sin, for how 
else does this member of an admirable and well-guarded 
family come by the broadest and ilattest of Dublin 
accents and expletives never used by any of her relations ? 

With ice cream yet on her nose, she confessed to 
me that she had been eating a tuppenny wafer. 

“Oh! God! it was cold!” she remarked joyfully. 
And such is the quality of all her conversation. It is 
too highly seasoned with the appeal to Providence. 

Lately she has developed in imagination and in experi- 
Her mother, finding her boldness intolerable, 
“The nuns can make 


ence. 
sent her to school with Maggie. 
what they can of her,’ said she. 

The nuns, I gather, have wrestled with Eileen spiritually 
and physically. She has returned from school a cheerful, 
but slightly chastened child. 

“ Do the nuns ever beat you?” I asked. 

“ Every day,” said Kileen, nodding at me. 

* For being bold?” 

“ For talking.” 

In spite of this, Kileen says a prayer in Irish, sings a 
hymn and shoulders her satchel with the air of a real 
She does great things, too, in a world of 


school-girl. 
These doings she narrates to me in rapid 


imagination. 
discourse. 

“There was robbers at me daddy’s car last night,” 
she tells me excitedly. 

*“ Really, Eileen? What happened ?” 

“ | went for them, I did, I hit them a bang I did, an’ 

I just told ’em ‘Get out o° that’.” 

* And they went ?” 

“They ranned off an’ I told my daddy.” 

Here it seems that Eileen has a dream world where 
she can be bold unreproved. In the real world whenever 
she sidles into the garage and scrambles into the car a 
voice says, ‘‘ Now, Eileen, don’t be bold.” It may be 
Maggie, most excellent of sisters. Then in comes Peter. 
“ Bileen, what are you doing, don’t be bold.” Even 
Keven, next in age, murmurs, “ Eileen, you're being bold.” 

What can Eileen do with this weight of boldness on 
her four-year-old shoulders? What is her future? 
Will she be an Amazon, leading her country-women to 
battle 2. Or will she take her place in the Dail and rise 
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from her seat, curls lifting on her brow, to denounce to the corrupting influence of Esseninist ideology,” as jy, 
Jaw and order. If so, I know the Speaker of that day Comyouth Pravda puts it. Young Communists throughout 


will find himself by some instinct saving, “‘ Now, Eileen, 
don’t be bold!” W. M. Lervs. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Sir, —The King’s Speech made an unfavourable impression in 
Moscow; both Jzvestia and Pravda commented upon the 
difference between electoral promises in regard to the renewal 
of relations with the U.S.S.R. and the “ hypocrisy and 
deceit ” of the reference to the subject in the Speech. Both 
newspapers express irritation at the mention of ** conditions ” 
for renewal, and declare that it is this country, not Britain, 
that has the right to demand guarantees against a repetition 
of the raids upon the premises of Arcos in London and the 
Soviet Embassy in Peking (* where,’ Pravda says, ‘the un- 
principled action of the Chinese authorities was inspired by 
British diplomacy”). There are further acid remarks about 
‘British intervention” during the civil war in Russia, and the 
final sarcastic conclusion that ** MacDonald is playing the same 
game as Churchill in a more cautious and cunning fashion.” 
This outburst of spleen is mainly a reaction from previous 
hopes, but it is probable also that the allusion in the King’s 
Speech to Mr. MacDonald's consultation of the Government of 
India on the Anglo-Russian question is somewhat unwelcome 
here. The Comintern has been taking a considerable interest 
in India during recent months and some rather vigorous 
articles on Indian affairs have appeared in Pravda itself. 
As both Pravda and IJzvestia once more emphasize, there is 
no connexion between the Comintern and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but .... when the subject is mentioned one can hardly 
say that the latter’s ** withers are unwrung.” 

Whatever Pravda and Izvestia may say, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
would be sorry to resume diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, unless the above-mentioned ‘* conditions *’ were too 
galling for Soviet prestige. ‘There has been a lot of gossip in 
Moscow as to a suitable envoy to London. Amongst others 
the name of M. Kamenev has been mentioned, who was at one 
time a member of the Trotskist opposition (he is Trotski’s 
brother-in-law), but recanted and was recently appointed 
head of the Concessions Committee. Another possibility is 
M. Yanson, now Soviet Commissar of Justice. It has even 
been suggested that M. Chicherin himself might be induced to 
accept the post. It is no secret that M. Chieherin’s state of 
health has made him reluctant to resume the onereus duties 
of Commissar for Foreign Affairs. He is at present still in 
Germany, where he has spent the last half-year or more under- 
going treatment for diabetes. Accounts vary as to his present 
condition, but it is probable that he is sufliciently recovered 
to act as ambassador, whereas he might find his former duties 
too great a tax upon his strength. 

Harvest prospects have notably improved during the past 
four weeks, and it is now hoped that the crop will be decidedly 
better than last year. Although the area sown with winter 
grain showed a decrease as compared with 1928, the spring 
sowings have been extended to make the total from five to 
six per cent. greater than last year. A late spring and three 
weeks’ dry weather along the Volga and in the North Caueasus 
and Ukraine during May and early June caused sonic anxiety, 
but there have since been plentiful rains and the general 
outlook is promising. 

An interesting novelty in Moscow has been the visit of the 
theatrical company of * T.R.A.M.” (Theatre of Workers Youth) 
from Leningrad, with a repertory of half-a-dozen plays on 
topical subjects, written and acted by members of the Com- 
munist League of Youth. One of these performances was a 
musical comedy dealing with the life of a group of young 
communists in a rural ** rest house.” If was a rebust and 
noisy affair, doubtless not inferior in quality to the average 
amateur show in England or clsewhere, but it delighted the 
somewhat youthful audience, which greeted each quip and 
topical allusion with roars of laughter and applause. 

Youth, of course, is no less of a problem here than clsewhere 
in the world to-day. The Communist leaders themselves have 
little real certainty as to the effects upon the younger genera- 
tion of the prodigious upheaval that has been the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The organ of the Communist League of Youth, 
which has over two million members, the Comyouth Pravda, 
publishes from time to time the most curious and conflicting 
reports of young Communist conduct and opinion. On one 
hand it states that the Comyouth movement is actively revo- 
lutionary, eagerly supporting the present ** leftward * policy 
of the Kremlin, co-operating not only in the process of urban 
industrialization but, often at great personal sacrifice, in the 
more diflicult task of rural socialization. Another day there 


is printed a dreadful tale of a ** suicide pact ’” among members 
of a Comyouth group in a Ural industrial town, which cost the 
lives of a dozen Communist boys and girls, * who had yielded 


the country, and their elders, passionately debated the tragic 
history of Essenin, a gifted young poet of purest peasant 
stock, who won spurious fame by ** marrying ” (he had two 
or three undivorced Russian wives already) the yet more jj. 
starred American dancer, Isadora Dunean. Your corre. 
spondent was well acquainted with these two victims of thejy 
own genius and temperament, and still recalls vividly gy 
evening at the Poets’ Cafe in Moscow—the “ Stable of 
Pegasus,” they called it—when Essenin, on the verge of 
delirium tremens, froze a rowdy audience to horror by reciting 
his own peem, ** The Black Man,” which described the agonies 
of a drunkard haunted by some dark creature of his oy) 
imagining. Isadora’s face grew ashen as she listened, ang 
when Essenin staggered off the tiny stage she whispered ; 
**He is doomed, poor Sergey ; it’s his own story that he’s 
telling.’ A few months later Essenin hanged himself jy 
Leningrad, leaving a melodramatic message of despair written 
in his own blood. And Esseninism became synonymous jp 
these new days with that old weakness of older Russia, the 
Asiatic negation of hope, even of Life itself, in the face of 
difficulty and discouragement.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THe Spectator, AuGust 8TH, 1829, 
THE SteAM CARRIAGE. 

The success of the experimental tour to and from Bath muh 
exceeds whatever could have been anticipated by the most sangnine 
friends of the invention. Hills were ascended and descended with 
the greatest facility and safety. Marlborough-hills, the ascending 
of which it was thought would put the powers of the carriage to 
a severe test, appeared to afford not the slightest obstacle. And as 
to the manageability of the machine, a gentleman who accompanied 
it assured the writer it far surpasses that of horses, or indeed any 
idea that could be formed of it. The proprietors consider the trial 
so decisive, that it is supposed that they will take immediate 
measures to bring carriages of this sort into action on the roads. 

Tur Soncs AND BaLLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

The lyrie poetry of Scotland is in every way worthy of aitentisn, 
In itself it is manly, native and homely—the language of truth and 
feeling ; it deals in no fancied passions, it introduces no school: 
taught mythology, it despises affectation of every kind ; even the 
conventions of rank and state are overlooked ; the earnest and 
downright Muse of Scotland recognizes in her votaries only the 
sincerity and the warmth of their emotion, They are men—-they 
are lovers ; and they speak the language of nature and truth. The 
lyries of our Doric neighbours are not less pre-eminent in their 
music. The airs of their songs are unfailing appeals to the passions 
whether of joy or sorrow. ‘The test of music is the exeitement it 
produces in the human frame; it melts, or inflames, according toits 
degree of goodness. No one can deny the power of true Scottisi 


sone, 


Poetry 
The ‘Plough and Sail’ 


A 1irrn& Inn upon the River Alde 
Gave shelter to us in the summer hail— 
A shabby, snuff-brown Inn, divinely cailed 
The Plough and Sail, 
The fire was out, she could not give us tea, 
So said the lady of the Plough and Sail ; 
* Biscuits and gingerbeer, how ’uld that be ? ” 
Both warm and stale! 
A smell of shag and tar and dregs of beer 
Hangs in the close-shut taproom like a veil ; 
One window looks on yellow corn in ear, 
One on a sail. 
The rain has ceased to beat against the panc, 
The well-known charms of Marie biscuits fail 
‘Vo hold us now the sun shines out again 
On Plough and Sail. 
llow good the air, fresh-steeped in sun and rain, 
After the taproom’s ling’ring stench of ale ; 
}low sweet the honeysuckle in the lane, 
Oh, Plough and Sail! 
urrowed the surface of the restless sea, 
While ripples break among the barley pale ; 
‘Phe sky is quick with larks we cannot see 
Oer Plough and Sail. 
You little Inn upon the River Alde, 
Not everything you gave was flat and stale ; 
You cheerless Inn---yet worthy to be called 
The Plough and Sail. EVELYN Wuytk 
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Featutes of the American Political Structure 


(During the next few weeks the American Notes, which have 
proviously appeared on this page, will be replaced by a series of 
articles by our American Correspondent, designed to form a back- 
yound against which future notes may be read. They will deal 
with various broad aspects of American life, and outline the general 
situation in each.—Eb. Spectator. } 


qo British observers it sometimes appears difficult to appre- 
ciate why Presidents of the United States cannot always 
control Congress, while to Americans there is often equal 
dificulty in understanding why British Premiers cannot 
always control individual Cabinet Ministers. 

The point illustrates one of the differences between the 
British and American political systems. They are rather of 
method than spirit, and arise, in the main, first from the 
absence in the American system of the hereditary principle, 
put, more markedly, by reason of the sharp constitutional 
separation in America of the legislative and executive funce- 
tions. To this separation of functions is due, among other 
things, the difference in the relations of Presidents and 
Premiers with their Cabinets and Legislatures. 

While Governments can be overthrown and Cabinets dis- 
wlyved by an adverse vote in Parliament, no number of 
adverse votes in Congress can dismiss a President or any 
member of his Cabinet. A President, Vice-president, or any 
Kederal officer, however, may be removed from office “ on im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanours,” and the power to try such 
impeachments is vested in the Senate, presided over, in the 
case of trial of a President, by the Chief Justice. 

The President is responsible directly to the people. Cabinet 
officers appointed by him and holding oflice solely at his 


pleasure—at least in theory—are simply assistants to the 
President in the discharge of the executive functions of 
government. Like the President, Cabinet officers have no seat 


in Congress and do not participate directly in the daily Parlia- 
mentary debates on the floor of either House. 

Consequently, Cabinet officers—there are ten of them at the 
present time—tend in the United States to be administrators 
rather than Parliamentarians or party leaders skilled in the 
arts of direct personal appeal to the electorate. In practice 
they are, of course, mindful of public opinion, addressing them- 
selyes to its good graces by public utterances on the platform 
orthrough the medium of the Press. As with Cabinet Ministers 
in Great Britain, their personal reputations and those of their 
Departments are important, and they have some common 
interest in the successful conduct of the Administration they 
serve. At the same time, Cabinet officers in the United States 
have not that degree of common responsibility which follows 
in Great Britain from the common interest of a Cabinet in the 
ciect of a favourable or adverse Parliamentary vote. 

Again, by reason of the division of functions, the House of 
Representatives is very far from being the dominant power 
inthe American political structure that the House of Commons 
is in the British. Its distinctive power lies in its control of 
money Bills, in which it resembles the House of Commons most 
nearly. While the House of Representatives alone has power 
to originate Bills for raising revenue, the Senate may propose 
amendments—a qualification which has provided the two 
bodies with a fruitful source of controversy in the past and, 
indeed, as recently as during the disagreement this year on 
the Farm Debenture scheme. 

Elected for a term of two years, representatives are appor- 
tioned * among the several States according to their respective 
humbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed.’ Reapportionment is called for 
hy the Constitution, and is made on the basis of population, 
determined by census every ten years. 

The Senate differs even more materially from the House of 
Lords than the House of Representatives does from the House 
of Commons. Senators are not appointed but are elected. 
They are, therefore, directly responsible to their constituents 
and their views are to that extent sectional, partly governed 
hy the States which they represent. While the influence of 
Senators in respect of money Bills is strictly limited, they enjoy 
Powers, particularly in foreign policy, which exceed those of 
the House of Representatives and correspond to those of the 
House of Comznons. 


Originally there were twenty-six Senators ; to-day there 
are ninety-six, their apportionment being not on the basis of 
population but two to each State, and their term of service six 
years, one third of their number being chosen each two years. 

The difference in the times and periods of election of Repre- 
sentatives, the President —who is elected for four years—and 
Senators, respectively, accounts for many of the political 
differences which arise between the two branches of Congress 
or between one or both of them and the President. Since a 
new House of Representatives is elected at the same time as 
he is, a President usually is assured of a House with a majority 
of his own party, at least during the first two years of his term. 
He is not, however, assured of the same happy state on the 
re-election of the House two years later when he is in the 
middle of his term. Taft, a Republican, for instance, was 
faced with a Democratic House for the latter half of his term, 
while Woodrow Wilson's !ast two years saw a Republican 
majority in the House. 

Although one third of the Senators are chosen in the Pre- 
sidential year, there is always a possibility that the remaining 
two thirds or a majority in the Senate will not be of the same 
political faith as the President at any time during his tenure 
of office. President Hoover enjoys at present a thoroughly 
well-disciplined Republican majority in the House and a not 
so markedly disciplined Republican majority in the Senate. 

While the framers of the Constitution did not provide for 
party organization—George Washington expressly disapprov- 
ing of it—it developed inevitably and has now come to be a 
dominant factor in American, as in other Governments. 

For, sharply defined as the functions of the Legislative and 
Executive arms are, in practice they have of course to work 
together if government is not to fall into chaos. The President 
js not strictly an executive ; he has also to influence legislation, 
and his main power to do that to-day, apart from his capacity 
to distribute Federal patronage, lies in his capacity as a party 
leader. Unless he can work in harmony—or comparative har- 
mony—with Congress, his legislative influence is largely 
negative. He may exercise his important power of veto, since 
every Bill has to be submitted for his signature, and in practice 
recent Presidents have refused to sign Bills to a degree to 
which the Crown in England has not. But his veto must 
be accompanied by a statement of his reasons, and it can be set 
aside by a two thirds majority of both Houses, each voting 
separately. 

The President's constitutional power in respect of legisla- 
tion is to “ recommend” it, but it remains for Congress to 
decide whether the recommendation shall take effective form 
in acts. The President, similarly, alone has power to nominate 
ambassadors and initiate treaties—a function usually exercised 
through the Secretary of State—but the “ advice and consent ” 
of the Senate must be had before the nominations may be 
confirmed or the treaties ratified. 

Similarly with patronage generally. At one time the Pre- 
sident’s power in making appointments, was, in practice, much 
more decisive than it is to-day. Now Senators and other party 
leaders expect to exercise much greater influence than for- 
merly, even in nominations. 

Consequently, if the Parliamentary of 
popular address are not so eminently necessary for the success 
of a President and his assistants (the Cabinet officers) as they 
are for a Prime Minister and his Government, considerable 
skill in political management is. Similarly, if the executive 
powers of a President are much more extensive and absolute 
than those of a Prime Minister, they have, nevertheless, to be 
wielded with tact and a due regard to the wishes of both 
Congress and the people. 

Finally, it may be noted that the oflice of President, inde- 
pendently of the individual holder at any time, has come in 
recent years to take on more and more significance for its own 
sake in the eyes of the American people. By growing tradition 
the Presidency stands to-day as the symbol! and e¢ ybodiment 
of a unified nation. Quite apart from its political significance, 
the Presidency has come to have a tremendous moral influence 
in American life —an influence comparable indeed only to that, 
in the British Empire, of the Crown itself. 

New York. 
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The League of Nations 


The Business Man and Internationalism 


[The most authoritative writers on international affairs, like Prof. 
Madariaga or Prof. Zimmern, rightly insist on the fact of the nations’ 
interdependence. That this solidarity is inevitable in the light of 
modern business conditions is the theme of the present article, 
which should therefore commend itzelf to all who are interested in 
the idea which is expressed in the League of Nations.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
Tr is a curious fact in human nature that nations, as well as 
individuals, can never be taught; they ean only learn from 
experience. Therefore, the best method of approach to inter- 
national unity is not through pious aspirations such as are 
encouraged by the phrase, “ putting a stop to war,” but by 
the creation of definite schemes of co-operation. 

One of the most definite schemes of international co- 
operation, which is bringing international morality into 
operation indirectly, is that of the international cartel or trust. 
Practical co-operation in an international trust, if conducted 
on reasonable lines, will necessitate permanent close contact 
between widely divergent nations, which will retain their 
individual national characteristics, while they pursue a 
common business object. 

The recently instituted International Bank— if allowed to 
operate—will be a big step in the right direction. Outside the 
service of the League we may expect to witness the rapid 
development of a new type of international civil servant, who 
will be imbued with the principle of international trusteeship. 
I have even seen it suggested that, under the sign of the Inter- 
national Bank, the great countries of Europe should pool 
their gold and allow one gold-policeman to exercise authority 
from Hamburg to Brindisi, and in Paris, Berlin, London and 
Rome. This would be an outward and visible sign of union 
of interests, of a sharing of one another’s burdens, and of a 
determination to eschew the horrors of war. Such a scheme 
of things indeed may at present seem fantastic. There is, 
however, certainly a latent desire for international co-opere« 
tion in finance. 


Economic INTERNATIONALISM: A Facr. 

Let us turn from what might be done to what is being 
done. Geneva is becoming famous as an_ international 
city and is known to the ordinary man as the home 
of the League of Nations, but it is something more than that. 
It is by way of becoming the hab of international commerce, 
and the ordinary man does not realize that quite a number of 
international cartels and trusts are directed from the little 
Republic of Switzerland. He might ask why Switzerland 
rather than other countries ? The answer is twofold. First, 
because the Swiss Republic does not possess anti-Trust laws, 
and, secondly, because it is traditionally a neutral country. 

The great struggle between the peoples and the never- 
ending contest for the possession of raw materials would 
prima facie lead one to the conclusion that the future holds 
little hope of world-peace. Fortunately, however, these 
strivings and struggles are finding safety-valves in the form of 
agreements, international cartels and trusts which know no 
national boundaries. The myth of the nation-State is definitely 
discredited in the face of these international economic combines 
with all their ramifications, and one can only imagine in the 
future a more rapid growth of these international economic 
vroups, with a consequent alteration of the traditional seats 
of power. The internationalization of economic groups has 
become a force working on an equal footing with the 
“sovereign” power of the States. In due course, and sooner 
than most people think, this purely economic force will 
supplant other forces; though there are, of course, certain 
barriers to this complete internationalization, such as the 
great variety of producers’ and consumers’ needs, the long- 
enduring habit of competition, and the alarm of nations who 
feel their autonomy menaced. 

Human society in the modern world is shaping itself under 
the pressure of masses. But the word “* mass,” instead of re- 
presenting some vague idea of a multitude, is taking on a 
more and more definitely economic meaning, in view of the 
enormous advance of industry and the intensification of 


modern commerce. More and more is the economic function 


of everyone fused with this or that cycle of production and 


consumption, which bands together thousands or Millions of 
men in a confraternity of work (in specialized stages), in order 
to convert or finish a given material, utilize some common 
process, or meet universal needs. These groups of thousands 
or millions, including the rich owner and the humbles¢ 
labourer (whose lot in this world depends on the vibrations of 
international markets, on the price of coal, oil, cotton, banking 
credit, the efficiency of railways, or the invention of new 
machines) are no longer diffuse, misshapen masses. They are 
blocs, coherent, organic, having each the most jealous concern 
for its own interests. 

These economic masses have more and more weight in the 
internal policy of States, and by their irresistible demands 
render the old idea of the State increasingly obsolete. It js 
they who determine largely what international relations shallbe 
since they represent the decisive element in the balance of forces, 


Tur Dynamic PRINCIPLE OF CAPITAL. 

Along with this growing economic internationalism there jx 
developing quite a new conception of capital. The idea that 
wealth is static and calculable at a given moment is being 
superseded by the principle that capital is dynamic, and 
that the key to world movements is not in production but in 
circulation. If you stop circulation, or traflic, production 
immediately becomes plethoric and begins to fade off ; and, 
on the contrary, if you speed up and facilitate traffic, then 
consuinption will increase and stimulate production. 

The capitalism of dynamic wealth entails neither the social 
isolation of the individual nor a class struggle. Unity, soli- 
darity, is conceived, in fact and theory, as dictated by the real 
nature of the economic system. The individual, whatever his 
station in life may be, becomes part of a unit made up of other 
individuals who share the destinies of the same economic 
group. All the individual members hold the position of 
** employees ” or ** salaried workers ” for the common welfare, 
which may be enhanced only by an increase in the collective 
“return.” This is the enlightened economics of the United 
States of America. It is even argued that America, by its 
application of the principle of free capitalism, is bringing 
about the great levelling of mankind, as many doctrinaires 
have set out to do in the past. 

This new economic orientation is moulding a new political 
theory. Modern Socialism may, indeed, go the way of middle- 
class Liberalism. Landed capital, under the unscientific 
methods of the past, was only able to go so far and no 
further. Then the advent of commercial capital increased 
prosperity, and to the extent that exchange is really a 
phase of production it increased the productive power 
of the world. But commercial capital was not enough, as 
that, too, was confined within very narrow limits, creating 
new values simply by bartering existing values. The 
pyramid of wealth rested on the basis of a limited capital 
within each community, and could not be piled up beyond a 
certain height. The nature of modern industrial capital is s0 
different, and potential expansion within each country has 
become so boundless, as to provide an ever-broadening 
basis for the benefits of trade and commerce. 

Science is not only boundless in its possibilities, but im- 
partial. It knows no confines of territory and transcends all 
national boundaries. Never again will a country be able to 
achieve or retain a monopoly of industrial advantages. For 
the time being, climatic conditions or racial characteristics 
may give one nation a temporary preponderance in some 
particular category of production, but with the overwhelming 
importance of new industrial methods, applicable impartially 
to all natural forces, the advantage cannot be permanently 
retained. 

The alteration in the media of transport and the growth of 
the world market are very important, but the full implications 
of the industrial revolution are not yet realized. When 
conceived in the proper perspective it means the coming 
internationalism of mighty economic empires, in friendly com- 
petition with each other, not so much for the division of what 
exists but for the utilization of what can be made to exist. 

W. Tuvor Davies. 
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Country Life 


Caw Wueat FarMinc Pay ? 

Will the doctors in question explain how they come to 
disagree diametrically on a vital subject of English farming ? 
Now the Oxford Research Institute in Farm Economics, 
which continually issues model pamphlets on a host of subjects, 
has taken a rough census of types of farm and their relative 
success. It finds some most welcome prosperity among 
dairy farmers and—in respect of locelity—among most 
roducers throughout Devon and Cornwall. On the other 
hand, they show that farms are becoming hard to let and 
rents falling in the East where grain farming prevails and 
grass does not naturally flourish as in the West. This is 
yery much what we should expect, though perhaps the 
areas of prosperity are more narrow and the areas of 
depression more sketchily defined than we should expect. 
It has been accepted as a general truth that wheat growing 
has not paid and is not likely to pay. Money is said 
to have been lost last year on good wheatland that bore 
a bumper crop. 

* * * * 

It is at this juncture that Sir Rowland Biffen, the greatest 
expert in the world on the wheat grain, repeats and emphasizes 
his conviction that the future lies with the wheat-farmer. 
He has always argued that the climate of England, which 
allows a long period of growth—it may be ten months-— 
enables us to grow heavier crops than most other people. 
He himself, by his own proper hand and brain, has bred 
the best quality grain we have, and he is now paying equal 
attention to high yielding grains. He regards a yield of 
five quarters to the acre as easily achieved, and thinks this 
should pay well. Theory and practice seem to be at logger- 


heads. Did a yield of five quarters pay last year or did it 
not? Any farmer who keeps accounts ought to know. It 


is to be hoped that Sir Rowland Biffen, the optimist, is right. 

He certainly would be right if farmers got for their wheat 

as real a value as they did in the days of the country mill. 
* * % x 


A Sovtn ArricAn CLAIM. 

A South African ‘ farmeress ’’ sends me some interesting 
details on the value of hens and their average yield. She 
writes, * I have increased my flock of utility White Leghorns 
to 650, and for the last three years have averaged 170 to 180 
eggs per bird per annum. This was done by selective culling 
without trap nesting and without cocks of known pedigree. 
This year I intend to use cockerels of 250 to 300 egg strain 
and fully expect to raise the average to 200." Does any 
English poultry farmer achieve this average? Incident- 
ally South African co-operative societies, which send us 
more and more fruit of greater variety, are sending also more 
eggs in cold storage ; and claim that they are fresher than the 
Continental eggs on which we spend some £18,000,000 a year. 

* * * * 
PLANT COMPLEXION. 

What may be called the science of complexion, of which the 
botanists and biologists of Rothamsted are making a special 
study, is developing very rapidly. A pretty illustration was 
given this week at the Royal Lancashire show by the associated 
farmers. You can tell the state of health and special needs 
of a whole field as well as of a particular plant by the general 
colour. In this illustration prevailing red indicated the summit 
of acidity (there is no political symbolism in the fact !). 
Yellowness indicated little lime ; greenness sufficient lime, and 
bluencss great richness in lime. Of course, farmers have always 
judged their fields more or less by colour. When we see a 
meadow quite beautiful with red sorrel we have known that 
it ws “sour” and that the cure for sourness was lime, but 
the colour tests of a more definite and accurate sort are now 
being worked out successfully ; this should greatly help 
the amateur in search of rule-of-thumb instructions in the 
elements of culture. 

* * * * 
Younc Buripers. 

The compiler of the annual and always interesting record 
of birds in the London parks has made a great success of his 
Story of the moorhen who after several failures incorporated 
a red and a blue bus ticket in her nest in Hyde Park. The 


moorhen is no Bower bird, but it is of all our birds—except 
perhaps the cock wren—the most ardent nest-builder. But 
the art differs according to the date and need. For several 
years on a very familiar reach I have had great difficulty in 
finding the first nest. This year it was a yard behind the edge of 
an overhanging bank and itself invisible, though you could 
detect the red patch of the sitting bird. Everything was 
done to conceal this nest but a little later the young and 
the parents together built a nest that advertised itself. It 
was in the open and a solid structure designed merely as a 
cubicle to preserve the birds from water enemies ; and I have 
no doubt that if bus tickets had been available they would have 
been used. Do any other young birds build their own 
dormitories ? But town life changes instinct. Urban sparrows 
have certainly increased their admiration for colour, and will 
use gaudy petals—of laburnum and crocus for example - 
for the adornment of their garish nests. 

* * * * 


Sparrows’ Houimpays. 

On the subject of town sparrows, a special inquiry ought to 
be made into their summer holidays. They are said to have 
been moving this year, as every year, out of the towns into 
the harvest fields; and in abnormal numbers. My own 
experience is that they attacked the wheatfields not only 
in multitude, but at a much earlier date than usual. 
I found them perched on the ears and eating heartily a good 
month before the crop was approximately ripe. In fields 
surrounded by a convenient hedgerow a ribbon of corn near 
the edge has Jost about half its grain to the sparrows ; and 
some farmers near by Midland towns roundly assert that 
these robbers are visitors from the towns to which they will 
return when the harvest is over. I have also heard a similar 
complaint of the carrion crow. He is certainly encouraged by 
suburban (though not by urban surroundings) and is alleged 
to make raids from this base on chicken farmers further 
afield. It is a little surprising to hear the prophecy from the 
official observer of London birds that the jackdaws as well 
as the rooks are unlikely to nest again in Hyde Park ; for the 
jackdaw is certainly multiplying in general and one would 
think was peculiarly well suited to urban (as well as 
ecclesiastical) conditions. 

* * co % 
SIAMESE-TWIN APPLES. 

It is seriously suggested by Mr. W. Davidson in an admir- 
able little book on fruit culture, just published, that most of us 
in the future will not plant a Cox or a Bramley’s seedling 
or what not but, say, an Kcelinville-cum-Beauty of Bath. 
The prophecy is founded on the rapid growth of knowledge 
in the causes of fertility. A great many apples, plums, and 
pears are more or less self-sterile : they must have neighbours 
of a different sort if they are to bear well. More than this, 
‘it is found in some experimental work that these fructifying 
neighbours are more effective if planted in very close juxta- 
position. It is a logical conclusion from this that the best 
-results ought to follow from growing two different apples or 
pears on the same tree. There is nothing freakish in the idea ; 
and nurserymen could put such trees on their list if there were 
any demand. Certainly where old trees are regrafted, for 
the sake of changing the variety, it might be a wise precaution 
to graft two sorts that have a natural affinity. Very many 
of these affinities have now been worked out. 

* * S * 
HARVEST AND MACHINES. 

The harvest now falling is not likely to be notable for its 
but it will give evidence of the rapid increase of 
machinery on the farm. In the hayfields some of us saw 
for the first time motor scoops in operation. They could 
pick up piled hay without intervention of any hands and 
deliver it direct to the lifts. All over the world new harvesting 
machines for ground are being tried. We have not in England 
the wide spaces that make most of these profitable ; and the 
value we set on the straw rules a good many out ef court. 
But combination machines which thresh as well as cut and 
bind are being tried in the South ; and some few producers 
expect to have ploughed their harvest land before the end 
W. Beacu Tromas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE LORD MAYOR’S FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The Report of the ** Lord Mayor’s Fund for the relief 
of the distressed mining areas in England and Wales,” which 
has just been issued, sets forth in some detail the origin and 
progress of the movement, and the remarkable work which 
has been done. Certainly the organizing staff deserve all 
the credit that is due to them, but the Report is singularly 
unfortunate in its failure to appreciate the very valuable 
help which the several ‘* Adoption Schemes” rendered, 
and the signal loyalty of the people responsible, in consenting 
to come in under the Lord Mayor’s Fund. St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields led the way in the ‘ adoption” of Mountain Ash, 
and Wallasey soon followed with the adoption of Ammanford 
with the most happy results to both parties. ‘* The best 
thing that has ever happened to Wallasey,” sums up the 
opinion of the leading people in Wallasey! The ** adoption ” 
movement, of which these two are admirable instances, 
both of which were well at work in early December, before 
the Government had decided on its subsidy of £1 for every £1 
given to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, 3s lightly dismissed in the 
Report as a movement which had been tried and found 
wanting! More remarkable than all is the omission of all 
reference in the Report to the part which the Spectator and 
its readers played, and to the outstanding success of the 
Spectators *‘* adoption’? of Aberdare. Over £12,000 in 
cash, and gifts in kind to the value of at least £5,000, sums 
up the material contribution of the readers of the Spectator 
for the relief of the distressed community of Aberdare. But 
there were other benefits to which no monetary value can 
be attached, since they can be measured only by the priceless 
values which belong to the sphere of the spiritual. And 
the fellowship might well have continued as it had begun, 
had it not been for the loyalty of the Spectator and of Aberdare 
ian preferring the advantage of all others to their own pre- 
dilections and happy experiences. Certainly the writer 
does not acquiesce in the easy adverse conclusions which 


the Report arrives at in its references to the principle of 


** Adoption,” and one particularly regrets that no room could 
be found for a word of appreciation of one of the most unique 
and remarkable events in the whole story, and that is the 
splendid achievement of the Spectator and its readers.-—I am, 
Sir, &c., James A. Lewis, 

Vicar of Aberdare. 


UNEMPLOYED ADOLESCENT BOYS IN 
THE SOUTH WALES COALFIELD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.]} 

Str,—As a resident in the Rhondda Valley and honorary 
secretary of a group of boys’ clubs I ask your kind permission 
to place before your readers a s@ieme which IT have been trying 
to develop on behalf of some of our adolescent boys. In a 
mono-industrial area—-such as our mining valleys make up 
— the prospects of the average boy to-day are indeed tragically 
poor. I know of scores of parents who have stinted them- 
selves of bare necessities to provide their boys with a good 
education, and who have now no other prospect than sending 
them underground—if the colliery reopens. To-day our 
streets are full of boys who have never even started work and 
who are gradually drifting into a state of contentment with 
that condition of affairs. Many a desperate parent has 
informed me that his worries and anxieties in this direction 
have been the source of far greater distress to him even than 
the shortage of food and clothing. 

As a federation, we have a few well-established boys’ clubs, 
organized on sound lines, which a large number of these boys 
attend. We know all of them and what they are capable of : 
and we have on our membership rolls scores of splendid young 
fellows who are willing to do anything to give relief to their 
parents and occupation to themselves. I wondered whether 


I could arrange through you to draw upa roll of those of your 
readers who might be prepared to employ such boys and to 
help them to learn a trade. 

Last summer a lady in Surrey took one of them into her 
garden on the basis of board and lodging and a little pocket 


money. That boy is now learning a useful trade. Latterly 
we sent six others to a boys’ club in London which jx 
seeking to place them into useful trades. To-day oy; 
papers are full of emigration schemes—and we are ¢,. 
operating in the work—but many of our parents, like aij 
others, want to keep their boys in the Old Country. May { 
venture to hope that I can succeed in persuading someone ts 
appreciate what a really good turn it is to see one young lad 
started fairly on a useful career, and to co-operate in this 
scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., J. GLYNN-Jonrs, 

South Wales Federation of Miners’ Boys Club, 

* Wighlands,’ Hospital Road, Pontypridd, S. Wates, 
THE DRUNKENNESS PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sir,— As I have had considerable acquaintance with tho 
working of the Temperance (Scotland) Act of 19138, perhaps 
you might kindly allow me to describe the effects produced 
by it in the town from which I write. This Act came jy 
force in 1920, so that for over eight years we have had 
experience here of its effects. ‘* No licence” is one of the 
options granted by it, and when carried means the abolition 
of drinking-bars, grocers’ licences, and hotel licences, |; 
is not to be confused with Prohibition, for the simple reason 
that it does not interfere with the wholesale licences that 
exist in the town. Neither does it absolutely abolish retail 
purchases of alcoholic liquor, for this may be got by parcel- 
post in varying amounts, and by messengers from the nearest 
“wet” district, eighteen miles away. There is not even 
any hindrance to persons joining together to give a wholesale 
order and then sharing the amount purchased. In thee 
circumstances it is ludicrously untrue to speak of personal 
liberty being in any sense of the term infringed upon by 
‘** No-licence.” Indeed, an outsider might suppose that 
with this liberty of purchase very little in the way of change 
could be effected by the Act in question. The latter simply 
removes certain common forms of temptation to drunkenness, 

Let me now give some figures which show the effect that 
has been produced. The population of the town is a little 
under 5,000, but during three months or so in the summer 
that number is almost doubled by the arrival of fishermen and 
workers in connexion with the herring-fishing. The number 
of police-court cases, principally of drunkenness, as the Chie! 
Constable has informed me, has risen as high as 247 in the 
year. The average number before No-licence was 187 in 
the year. This number was arrived at. by taking the statistics 
during four ordinary consecutive years. The number of 
such cases during the last three years has been under thirty. 
Indeed, in 1928 only eleven cases occurred of persons. dealt 
with on a direct charge of drunkenness. Before 1920 it was 
found necessary to build a special ** Jock-up ” in the fishing 
district to meet cases of drunkenness during the herring 
season, when perhaps some thirty persons would be ineat- 


cerated. Since 1920 it has been virtually unused for that 
purpose. On Saturday evenings during the fishing scason 


the main street is densely thronged, but, I must say, yoll 
will rarely see persons under the influence of drink. As 
a rule, the crowds in question are as peaceable and orderly 
as if they consisted of persons who had just come out of 
church. I ask my readers to say whether there is not some 
ground for holding the opinion that No-licence solves the 
drunkenness problem ?--I am, Sir, &e., 
(Rev.) Joun Wittcock, D.D., D.Lit. 
Lerwich, Shetland. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Judging from the letter of S. R. Daniels, on p. 89, it 
is evident that our Electoral System requires radical reform 
if the whole country is to be fairly represented in Parliament, 
even though the change might upset the representation of 
some Little Pedlingtons. It seems impossible to avoid the 
inconvenience of three parties in this country, and we must 
make the best of the situation by seeing that all three are 
represented in due proportion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

High Wycombe. J. B. PENNINGTON. 
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THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sx, On July 28th I did not read the Archbishops’ letter 
to their Brethren of the Church of England at either service. 
In my opinion the pa ragraph on the rejected Prayer Book 
quite spoilt it, owing to the peacemaking tone adopted by the 
writers, while at the same time their attitude is causing bitter 
«rife. Advo -ating peace under such conditions simply means 
that they want to get their own way. 

Neither do I intend to furnish information, if requested, as 
to details of the extent to which I infringe the letter of the 
Prayer Book of 1662. Such information would be put, as 
is commonly the case, to an entirely unfair and misleading 
ye, owing to the invariable lack of discrimination between 
infringements made solely out of consideration for the con- 
venience and improved musical tastes of modern worshippers, 
and those which avowedly have a doctrinal significance, obnox- 
jous to consistent Evangelicals.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. F.-PELTON. 

Ullenhall Vicarage, Henley-in- Arden, 


DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

sin, Many Christians all over the world will be grateful to you 
for the series of articles ** In Defence of the Faith.” To many 
it seems that the darkest hour is past, and that we are living 
on the eve of one of those deep stirrings of the human spirit 
which issue in religious revival ; and the most hopeful sign 
ofall is that ordinary men are asking, not for an emotional or 
sensation +! presentation of God’s challenge, but for a sober and 
reasoned expression of the claims of faith. But some will be 
sorry that you have not, in this series, drawn out of the quiver 
the most pointed arrow at the service of the modern apologist 
—the Mission Field. 


IN 


Christianity is the one religion in the world which can 
seriously claim to be world-wide. It has been naturalized 


within the Arctic Circle and on the Equator. From the point 
of view of what yet remains to be done, the missionary achieve- 
ment of the Church so far seems inconsiderable ; and the nig- 
gardliness of the response of the Home Churches to the need 
of the world is a source of perpetual amazement and indigna- 
tion to those in the field. Missionaries have had their disasters, 
and have presented sometimes a ludicrous, sometimes a con- 
temptible figure to the world. One of your reviewers quoted 
recently from a letter of Ruskin: ‘I can conceive nothing 
more ridiculous than a missionary—Colenso and Livingstone 
always excepted.” And yet, here is the fact that the Church 
of Christ has been established and is growing in every con- 
tinent, in almost every country in the world, and in an un- 
counted number of the islands of the sea. 

When the history of the Church comes finally to be written 
I believe it will be found that the nineteenth was incomparably 
its greatest century ; it was the period of most rapid and far- 
flung expansion sinee the days of the Apostles. That expansion 
stili continues ; the Christian Church in Japan doubled itself 
hetween 1911 and 1921; in the sixteen years since its forma- 
tion the Church in the Domabal Diocese in S. India has 
grown from 60,000 to 160,000. But the importance of the 
twentieth century lies in another direction ; we are seeing the 
rise, on every side, of strongly self-conscious indigenous 
churches, producing and largely ruled by their own leaders, 
contributing largely to their own support, maintaining their 
own missionary societies for the propagation of the faith 
beyond their frontiers. The South Indian churches are giving 
a lead to the whole world in the matter of Church Union ; the 
movement started in the desire of Indians for unity, though 
the leadership has for the moment passed into the hands of 
Westerners. It does not appear to be generally understood 
that the overseas churches will be represented next year at 
the Lambeth Conference by no less than ten non-European 
Bishops—two Japanese, four Chinese, two Africans, one 
Indian and one Maori. This letter is written in an Indian 
Christian College, founded and maintained by Indian Christian 
enterprise, with an Indian Principal, under whom European 
and Indian work together in the happiest fellowship. 

These facts are of profound significance ; they constitute 
no small part ef the claim of the Christian faith to be true and 
universal, In view of the approaching Lambeth Conference, 


and the widespread interest which will be aroused by the 
influx of so many overseas and missionary Bishops, may I 
suggest that you would be doing a real service to the cause of 
the Faith by publishing a series of articles on the present 
situation and future prospects of the Christian religion in the 
chief countries of the non-Christian world ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN NEILL. 
Union Christian College, Alwaye, Travancore. 


[To the Editor of the SprcratTor.] 

Sir,—In his article on ** The Spirit of Orthodox Devotion * 
Professor N. Arseniev shows how the Johannine conception 
of the Incarnation underlies that spirit and also moulds the 
whole character of that Church. Now, as Canon Quick 
has pointed out in a recent work, St. John “ dwells upon 
that aspect of the Church’s nature in which it appears as 
continuing the Incarnation ” under ‘“‘ the image of a family 
expressing the heavenly life upon earth.” His conception 
is essentially symbolic and static, terms which are applicable 
to the Orthodox Church with her apparent lack of missionary 
enterprise and her * love of the brethren,’ which has proved 
stronger than death. 

No one can deny the strength of the other-worldly appeal 
of this great Church * with her eyes fixed unceasingly upon 
the mystery of the Incarnation” and in them reflecting the 
beauty of the Divine Life ; but a living Church must needs 
be dynamic as well as static, the instrument for winning 
the world as well as the symbol of the heavenly life upon 
earth. But this militant feature of the Church’s life, as Canon 
Quick has also pointed out, is largely the outcome of the 
Pauline conception of the Cross as the instrument of the 
world’s salvation, and is, perhaps, the leading characteristic 
of the English Church with her increasing missionary activity 
and programme of social amelioration. However, the “ in- 
strumental ” value of our Church in the world is seriously 
impaired, as was that of the Church St. Paul founded at 
Corinth, by our divisions and party spirit, which arise owing 


? 


to the lack of those elements which predominate in the 
Orthodox Church. 
Surely facts such as these are further evidence of the 


urgency of the need for Reunion both for the sake of the 
Church and of the world ; for Mother Church, like Mother 
Nature, ‘* while working as a machine, should sleep as a 
picture,” if she is to fulfil her mission to the world.—I am, 
Sir, «c., 
(Rev.) W. H. Oswarp. 
Church Missionary Society, Northern Nigeria. 


RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS 
{To the Editor of the Sreecrsxror.| 
Srr,— Mr. Ball says truly that * we are not born with a creed.” 
Neither are we born with the principles of mathematics, but 
that does not invalidate these principles. 

Are “ faith and knowledge,” indeed, ** considered the same 
thing in all religions in which faith has any part’ ? Surely 
not. ‘ Now faith is the substance of things hoped for; the 
evidence of things not seen.’ We are given in revealed re- 
ligion a certain amount of historical proof—enough to give a 
strong supposition in favour of its truth, but not enough to 
deprive the human soul of the adventure of faith. Christ’s 
whole method was to avoid any manifestation of signs and 
wonders that would compel belief in His Divinity. He hid, 
rather than revealed, His miracles. He spoke in parables, 
“that hearing they might not hear,” so as to sift out those 
sincere souls who would recognize the inherent goodness of 
His teaching, and so as to win over men to have faith in Him — 
not belief such as one accords to the proposition * the three 
angles of a triangle are always equal to two right angles.” The 
man who enters battle knowing he will not be killed is not a brave 
man. Thus the brave soul has to stake all on a highest that is 
without the definite proof of the Law Court or the laboratory. 
This choice is the meaning of life— the test to which we must 
submit. This is why religion has been left in many ways so 
uncertain—not to tease or torment us, but because every- 
thing noble, everything courageous, is in the nature of a leap 
in the dark. This is the Faith in Christ that is Life Eternal. 

We have heard of “ religious genius.’ We have also heard 
that “ genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains.” It is 
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written, ** Ask and ye shall receive,” and also “If any man is 
willing to do God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine *—that 
final refutation of priestcraft. There is no word here that 
“he who cannot embrace it (‘faith-knowledge’) is for ever 
doomed.” Faith is represented as free to all, not confined to 
those constitutionally gifted. And certainly the man who uses 
his faith simply as a step-ladder to get to Heaven will probably 
not get there! Many who complain that the gift of faith is 
denied them are like men who never try to learn to play 4 
musical instrument and then lament that the Fates have denied 
them the genius of a Pachmann. The best man the writer ever 
knew, on finding he was troubled with religious doubts, deter- 
mined to Jeave the Church unless, after a reasonable time of 
study anc thought, faith came to him. He studied the Gospels 
thoroughly, preaching meanwhile the Life cf Christ,in the beauty 
of which, at any rate, he could believe. Gradually he found 
that he had won a faith that never left him till his last hour. 

Certainly, the non-believer may be “a better man” than 
the man who has “ belief,” not “ faith.” But can he be the 
better man if, out of a hundred careers, he chooses, as do so 
many modernist divines, the very one which makes him swear 
to preach just what he cannot himself accept ? 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
But if it is honest doubt a just God will lead the doubter to 
faith in one world or the other. Doubt is often the sick soul’s 
form of faith, but the sick should beware lest he transmit his 
malady to others. Any preacher who troubles the faith that 
sustains “the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd,” should 
beware lest he incur the condemnation of those who ‘ offend 
one of these little ones.” 

Mr. Ball need have no fear for those whose * upbringing and 
sibsequent education” give them no chance of embracing 
Christianity. If they pass the final test, that of kind-bearted- 
ness, it will not only be said to them, ‘** I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat,” but also, ‘** Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and vet have believed.’---I am, Sir, &e. 

Ix. M. Carrow. 

Innisfail, Newlands, Glasgow, S. 3. 


CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG—THE 
MUI TSAI SYSTEM 
[Fo the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sir,—A considered and solemn pledge was made to the 


country in the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill on 
March 21st, 1922, to abolish finally, ‘“ within one year,” the 
cruel system of child slavery known as the Mui Tsai system 
in the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. Under this 
system small children and young girls are sold into bondage 
as domestic drudges, into brothels, resold, bartered, and cases 
of the most revolting cruelty are common, 

Mr. Churchill's pledge was followed by explicit orders 
to the Colony from his successor in office, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who cabled to the Governor in February, 1923, ‘* No 
Compromise.” In spite of this the Ordinance of 1923 has 
been a dead letter and registration, as set forth in Part IIL., 
has never been enforeed. The number of slaves has increased 
and their price has risen. Certain replies in the last House of 
Commons have shown that these are facts which cannot 
be denied.—-I am, Sir, &ce., H. L. Hastrwoop, 

Lieut.-Commander R.N. (retired). 

5 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 


KTHICS OF HUNTING 
|To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
sir,-We came home from Kenya when your paper was in 
the middle of a correspondence about stag hunting. It is 
so strange how some people can see no other view but that 
of their own pieasure or sport. ‘They fail to understand that 
there are very many of us who would sooner never see a 
stag at all than have the pleasure of hunting it to death 
in order to make its nearer acquaintance. 

It seems that there are two sets of people—those who 
love killing animals and those who merely love animals. 
It appears that the former section is in the majority, and 
strangely enough they seem to think that their liking for 
perfecting their own skill in killing animals is the same thing 


—— 
as loving animals. Of course it is clearly absurd to ii 
and prove that the animal does not mind. Everyone mus 
be acquainted with those old engravings of hunted stags 
where the exhausted animal is depicted in an agoniza| 
attitude, its beautiful eyes large with terror and pain, The 
reason I have referred to this is that these things were done 
before ‘** humanitarianism ” was invented. 

I started taking in your paper a year cr so ago Simply for 
the sake of your views on these and similar questions_ 
i am, Sir, &c., MABEL Onsioy, 

Mount Severn, Llanidloes, Mont. 


FEATHERED PENSIONERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I am encouraged by Mr. Anderson Ramsay’s letter, ip 
your issue of June 8th, to tell of another incident, T am 
accustomed to provide a free breakfast-table for my feather 
pensioners, made up of the usual assortment of sparmys 
(called English), starlings (also said to have been import 
from England, to our sorrow), thrushes (of a sort), mbig; 
(which are not robins at all, but a species of thrush), blue-jays 
with their raucous squawk, scarlet tanagers (brilliant little 
fellows), catbirds (a species of the southern mocking-bird), 
with a few others of sable hue, and called blackbirds, but fy 
removed indeed from the fluting songster of the old country, 
and here and there a Baltimore oriole flitting about, but ny 
joining in the mélée, like an aristocratic gentleman ashame 
to be seen in the bread-line, and finally a big black grackle 
who must, judging from his keen intelligence, be closely related 
to Mr. Ramsay’s raven. <A good-sized crust engaged the 
attention of this grackle, who, finding it difficult of negotiation, 
sarried it to the near-by bird-bath, dropped it into the water, 
waited till it had soaked to some degree of pliability, and then, 
putting it between his claws, made it his own beyond all 
further discussion. Since this could not possibly be attributed 
to instinct, where or when, or from whom did that fellow 
learn thus to put two and two together, or that the property of 
a liquid was to soften solids ?. He was apparently watched by 
some bird of inferior brain-power, for I since find cheny- 
stones that have also been dipped, doubtless for the same 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., F.C.J. 
Plainfield, NJ. 


BLACKBIRD VERSUS THRUSH 
[Zo the Editor of the Srprcrator.| 
Sir,—Sir W. Beach Thomas’s notes on * Blackbird venis 
Thrush ” and ‘“ Frost Victims ’’ in your ‘“ Country Life” of 
May i8th remind me of the great frost through February in 
1895. I was then Vicar of Husborne Crawley, in which is 
situated part of the park of the Duke of Bedford and also His 
Grace’s experimental fruit farm at Ridgmont Station. At 
that farm was registered one night forty-one degrees of frost, 

The keepers told me that when ferreting after the frost they 
found both blackbirds and thrushes dead in the rabbit-holes, 
whither presumably they had gone for protection from the 
frost. I have never seen a blackbird interfere with a thrusl, 
but among those dead in the rabbit-holes thrushes were the 
more numerous. 

The thrush seems constitutionally weaker than the blackbirl, 
yet exposes itself much more to attack by sparrow-hawks, 3 
it does not keep so closely to hedges. I have known on the 
golf-links at Hexham a gull kill a thrush—-perhaps through 
jealousy of its supposed territorial rights.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Durham. C. IF. Bickmore. 


BIRD FOSTER-PARENTS 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—I think the following true story may interest some of 
your readers. In a wood near here there lives a semi-wild 
eat, which often makes its home in a box-tree by a cottage 
gate. Close by, on the lower branch of a tall apple tree hung® 
chaffinch’s nest—with young birds in it, until ten days ag0, 
when puss was successful in catching and eating both the 
father and mother bird. The four little chaffinches wert 
apparently doomed to die. Two blackbirds looked 


protesting loudly, but soon—feeling no doubt that an ounct 
of help is worth a pound of sympathy—they set to work and 
began feeding the orphans. They worked hard for seven days 
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t the end of last week the four little chaffinches left the 


qa 
“o MABEL UNDERHILL. 


nest alive and well.—I am, Sir, &e., 
10 Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


GOATS 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.| 


sir—I entirely agree and sympathize with your writer 
A, T.”” in a recent issue “ Virgil and the Goats.” 


If he should wish to see the goat (and his name is legion) 
at his best—or worst—he should visit the Island of Malta. 
There his genus has infected a population for so many cen- 
turies that the present people are practically immune from 
“Malta Fever.” Until the Naval and Military Authorities 
forbade the consumption of goat’s milk, many thousands 
of lives were permanently damaged in the army and navy: 
with a large percentage of deaths. 

There his dict, seemingly, consists of paper, brown or white, 
and old cigar or cigarette ends. He makes all the strects 
filthy and the cries of his vendor: ** Haleep, Haleep ” (milk), 


coupled with the jangle of his bells, add to the infernal caco- 
phony of the chureh bells, which starts and stops at odd 


moments. No wonder the encients took the goat as a symbol 

of the Evil One, in witchcraft and demonology.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Royan Marine (retired). 
Southsea. 


WESTMINSTER HALL 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sin,—In the article under this heading, in your issue of 
May 11, these words occur: ‘* The Surrey estate of Sir George 
Courthope (the estate from whose oaks Westminster Hall 
was built and is being repaired).’’ The name of the writer is 
a strong guarantee of accuracy, but he is in conflict with 
Macaulay, who in his essay on Warren Hastings speaks of 
“the old arches of Irish oak.” It seems as if we must add this 
to the very long list of proved inaccuracies in what is perhaps 
the most brilliant of all his essays.—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Yarra, Melbourne. ALEX. LEEPER. 


LONDON REVISITED 

{To the Editor of the Seucrator.| 
Sir,—May a visitor to London, after an absence of several 
years, crave the hospitality of your columns, in erder to 
set down her impressions? The first impression is that 
of prosperity ; rather astonishingly so, when abroad the 
unemployment question bulks so largely and the decadence 
of the British is hinted at. 

On coming to London the stranger sees a busy, prosperous, 
well-kept town, whose parks and gardens are a delight to 
the eye. The means of communication are numerous and 
easy of access. The traffic is so admirably policed that it 
is possible to cross the busiest thoroughfare with absolute 
safety. In all parts, new buildings and good buildings are 
to be noticed. The inhabitants, mostly well-dressed and 
healthy-looking, have an air of purpose and vigour. Especially 
the younger generation: that generation which has grown 
up since the War. Wherever one gocs after office hours, 
along the Thames or to the airy northern suburbs, these 
young people, in flannels or tennis frocks, are a very pleasant 
sight: a hopeful one too for the future of the race. Bare- 
headed, clear-eyed, well-built, with noticeably good teeth, 
their appearance speaks volumes for the greater care given 
in recent years to the general health of children, from the 
State schools upwards. 

But where so much is admirable, there are also sights 
which give pain. Why in this wealthy city, the capital of 
a proud people, are maimed ex-Service men begging in the 
streets? Has everything been done that ought to have 
heen done for those who went through the hell of war, in 
order that the country might enjoy its present peace? If 
not, what a poor example of generosity the older generation 
IS teaching the younger! 

I have no inside knowledge of the question. I set it down 
merely as it strikes a stranger. 

With apologies for encroaching on your time and space.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Sybit M. NormMan. 

Ivanhoe Hotel, Bloomsbury Street, 


XUM 


ay 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue NATIONAL Liprary OF WALES. 

We have received an appeal which we can commend to 
our readers with great confidence in the worth of the object. 
The National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth needs a final 
sum of £20,000 to complete the fund of £198,000 which is 
the total cost of buildings and equipment. The Treasury 
has helped, and so far as new books are concerned the Copy- 
right Act of 1911 ensures the receipt of British books published 
after July, 1912, at the expense of the publishers. But the 
Principality itself has done nobly by an undertaking of which 
It is proud. The Library is becoming a real intellectual 
centre. The appeal is accompanied by a pamphlet which 
records remarkable progress since the Charter was granted 
in 1907. By purchase and by a wonderful series of gifts, of 
books, of whole libraries and collections of manuscripts, 
Welsh deeds, &c¢., the Library has acquired a wealth of 
possessions which are proper to a national collection. Its 
publications of calendars, catalogues, and the annual Bibliotheca 
Celtica prove its vitality in another way. Gifts should be 
sent to the Treasurer of the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. : 

Tue INDIVIDUALISM OF THE INDEPENDENTS. 

May I thank you for this article in the current issue of 
the Spectator? ‘Taking us, as it does, to the Scriptures, it is 
refreshing to read after the hotch-potch of articles recently 
contributed by various ecclesiastics. —W. R. Lewis, 6 Oakley, 
Claverton Down, Bath. 


“War Desrs”’ In Ho“ianp. 

The writer of the interesting paper on Housing Experi- 
ments in Holland assumes that that country is free from “* war 
debts.” This is unhappily not the case. The cnormous 
expenses entailed by the demobilized army and navy in 
defence of her neutrality during the entire period of the War 
still weigh on the country in the guise of special ** defence 
taxes,” which, though all our taxation is on strictly progressive 
lines, are a yearly addition to the income tax of the over- 
whelming majority of tax-payers.—S. 


‘** BoBBIES.” 


As the old night-watchmen were known as ‘ Charlies ” 


because they were organized in the reign of Charles I., it is 

much more likely that their immediate successors, the Police, 

should be known as “ Bobbies” (or “ Peelers”) after Sir 

Robert Peel than that their red waistcoats gave rise to the 

appellation.—J. P. Bacon Puiiures, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
STREET CRIES. 

I wonder if any of your readers can and will help me in 
my hunt for the rapidly disappearing street cry ? I wish to 
put as many as possible of the calls of the world on record ere 
it is too late. Though I should like to have the fullest details 
procurable, such as pronunciation, music, and, in cases of 
foreign and markedly dialectic specimens, the slightest hints 
may prove of great use for comparison and collation. It is 
just possible that I may wish to illustrate the work I have in 
view, but in that case I should use nothing but authentic 
sketches or photographs.—GrorcGe Norr-ArMricLp, Brun- 
holm, Rock Road, Cambridge. 

Curious SIGNS. 

Can any of your readers tell me the meaning of the 
sign over an inn called ‘The Bleeding Horse’? I was 
recently driving through Ramsbury, in Wiltshire, and passed 
this curious sign, of which none of the inhabitants could 
give any explanation. There was no pictorial representation 
of a bleeding horse on the sign. Another remarkable inscrip- 
tion is on an old inn (now used as a farmhouse) near Sodbury, 
also, I believe, in Wiltshire. It is called ‘ The Crossed Hands,’ 
and underneath is written ‘Caius Maximus Imperator, 
B.C. 102.—Concordia Militum.” <A_ relic of the Roman 
occupation around Bath possibly, but why under a sign of 
the crossed hands ? Possibly these singular signs may exist 
in other parts of England, but I have never seen them. 
—K. E. Daman, Eden Hotel, Wiesbaden. 


A READER’s OFFER. 

I have a number of years of the Spectator (post-War) and I 
feel it is a pity to have them stored up doing nothing, so 
thought I would like to give some of them away to an Institute 
or club where they would be appreciated by educated people. 
Many of the articles are just as interesting and instructive 
to-day as they were when first published. I should be glad 
of suggestions from readers.—Mapen. E. Strawson, Keal 
Cotes, 6 Rydal Road, Streatham, S.W. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked to 
notify the SPECTATOR Office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY oF Bach 
WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has been sent ant 
receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Some Books 


Tux Great Fire of London was not an unmixed evil, for it 
swept away most of the parish churches which, if we may 
judge from surviving remains, were not of great architectural 
interest, though it is otherwise, of course, with conventual 
buildings like St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and the Temple 
Church. To replace the churches came the genius and almost 
superhuman industry of Wren. An elaborate architectural 
description by wards of those and of every other historical 
monument within the City of London, together with their 
appurtenances in the shape of silver, furniture, panelling, 
enriched doors and decorated leaden cisterns, is furnished by 
The City (Stationery Office, 21s.), compiled by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. Full-page plates 
and very numerous maps and plans immensely increase the 
value of this gigantic and important work, which must engage 
the particular interest of every architect and antiquarian 
indeed of all who take pride in the history and architectural 
development of their town. One specially useful feature is 
a glossary of technical terms—heraldic, architectural, and 
ecclesiastic. Fanon, for instance, is defined as a strip of 
embroidery, probably once a handkerchief, worn on the left 
wrist by bishops, priests, and deacons. It is interesting to 
recall that in Hertfordshire the short linen sleeves worn by 
butchers are (or were till recently) called fannons. To what 
fiase uses we may return. 
% * Es * 

Those who regret the passing of local patriotism, and they 
are many, will welcome the first three volumes of The County 
Anthologies, issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and Marrot 
(at 6s., 3s. 6d., or 2s. 6d.). They are designed to * survey and 
illustrate the debt of English literature to the scenery and 
special genius of individual counties,” and every item is 
claimed as of “ literary merit, a wide range of interest, and 
fecal interest.” The three already issued-—Yorkshire by 
G. EF. Wilson, Derbyshire by T. Moult, and Lanarkshire by 
li. Quigley—seem to fulfil quite remarkably the conditions 
laid down. There are very few dull items in any of the 
volumes, even for a reader who does not know the counties, 
and for one who does there is the added delight of recognizing 
and adding to his knowledge of their individuality. Everyone 
will want to possess at least one of the series, and for the 
large number who are using their leisure to rediscover England 
they will form a new and more welcome type of guide book. 
The only criticism that can be made is that one or two excerpts 
have been claimed for the counties which show no internal 
evidence of their origin. This, however, is evidence of the 
partiality of the anthologists, without which their work could 
not have been done so well. 

* * * * 

Years and diligence have made Mr. A. T. Bryant our most 
crudite interpreter of the Zulu, and in his book, Olden Times 
in Zululand and Natal (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), he presents us 
with an historical account of the “ Zulu” peoples, their origin 
and migrations, their wars, mutual animosities and disruptions. 
We shall look forward to his promised volume on_ their 
** Descriptive History,” which we take to mean their social 
organization and culture: for, strange as it may seem, there 
is no book in existence which gives a satisfactory account of 
the * Zulu * and kindre2 peoples. Mr. Bryant has sifted his 
evidence well, and we are glad to find that he confirms our 
belief in the historical value of myth and legend, which are 
too often and too lightly rejected as the fantasies of simple 
peoples. His short chapter on the Angoni is the most illumina- 
ting account we have yet read of this * Zulu ” off-shoot, and 
the author is probably right in giving November, 1835, rather 
than June, 1825, as the date on which they crossed the Zam- 
besi. We have read the book with extreme interest, and take 
the opportunity of congratulating the Union Government on 
facilitating its publication. 

* Bo Bg * 

As pants the hart for water-brooks, so pants the soul of 
the town-stayed mortal for the trout-stream (though not 
perhaps so much in July and August). If he can’t get there 
ever again, or only seldom, here is Mr. Arthur Ransome’s 
Rod cad Line (Cape, Zs. 6d.) to remind him of sights and 
sounds that he used to know and love. Friendly, charming, 


of the Week 


and useful are these little essays—what can one say mores 
Vor their usefulness, let the angler perpend and practise th 
tips contained in the paper on wet flies for down-stream fishing 
and he is more than likely to add some day to his basket 
One does not say bag, for though Mr. Ransome does a 
occasion (no doubt) carry a bag on the sedate and Clas 
chalk-streams of the south or on the somewhat haughty 
Dove, one feels sure that a creel is his most frequent frien 
as it is to most wet-fly men and all-round anglers, Not 
alone trouting with the fly or clear-worming up the beck 
engages his attention, but he has much that is jolly to rea 
about the morose carp, the chicken-hearted chub, and the 
tench which he failed to catch ; but then he did not (it seem 
try the head-end of a large black-headed worm. Forty 
pages of the book are devoted to one Aksakoy (1791-1859 
a Russian, who (rather surprisingly) wrote about fishing 
but we would much rather have had more Ransome, for he 
is an angling-catholic who practises and delights in eyery 
sort of freshwater fishing and can make every other fishins 
heart share in his delight. : 
* * * * 

Dom Ethelbert Horne has written a charming monograph 
on Scratch Dials (Simpkin, Marshall, 2s. 6d.), with sixtee; 
illustrations showing how these indicators of the hours of 
service in our country churches were fashioned, chiefly by 
the local builders and masons, and sometimes, no doubt, by 
the parish priest himself. A Mass clock and a sun-dial are 
more complicated instruments; the scratch dial merely 
marked the hour for Mass. They are to be found all over 
the country, especially in Somerset, but five centuries of 
weather have obliterated many of them and it is well that the 
remnant should be saved from the ruthless hand of Time, 
These signs played an important part in the lives of ow 
ancestors: to-day they remind us of a simpler and serene 
age. 

* * * * 

We all take a pride in the administration of our colonies ani 
dependencies and pay little attention to what other nations 
do in this field. For that reason the painstaking History of 
French Colonial Policy by Professor Stephen H. Roberts, of 
Sydney University, deserves to be noted and read (P. $. 
King, 2 vols., 42s.). It deals first with the theory and then 
with the practice in the several parts of the French Colonial 
Empire. Much of the detail given by Professor Roberts will 
be new to English readers—notably his account of the suceess- 
ful work done in Madagascar. The author does not abstain 
from criticism, particularly in the case of Algeria and Indo- 
China, though Sir Hesketh Bell, fresh from his long experience 
as a Governor of British colonies, has recently given high 
commendation to the French in Tonkin and Annam. Pr: 
fessor Roberts's general conclusion, that the French can 
manage pagan negroes but not Moslems, is difficult to accept. 

* * * * 

* As shrewd, liberal and enlightened a Prince as Arabia evet 
produced ” is Burton’s judgment of Said bin Sultan, the Ruler 
of Oman who became the first Sultan of Zanzibar in 1830 or 
thereabouts. His grandson on the spindle side, Mr. Rudolph 
Said-Ruete, writes his life, and Sir Perey Cox provides 4 
short preface (Alexander-Ouseley, 16s.) Those interested in 
the affairs of the Persian Gulf should read this history of the 
great Sultan who co-operated with us in the suppression of 
slavery. 

* * * * 
(* Gencral Knowledge Competition” and “* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 200 and 202.) 
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The Competition 


Since the planning of holidays does not scem to be & | 
inspiring as we hoped, we suggest for our next competition 4 | 


description or an impression of some exciting or entertaining 
incident which has actually been experienced by the writer 
during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will be given fet 


the entry which is considered to be the most remarkable 
substance. and at the same time the most graphic in the 
manner of its telling. The competition will close on Friday, 
September 13th, 
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Some Books 


ma in History and Thought: Studies by Various Writers. 
Edited by W. R. Matthews, D.D. (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.) 
Naturalness of Religion. By A. Barratt Brown, M.A., 


Dog! 


OO ead John W. Harvey, M.A. : (James Clarke and Co. is.) 

The Metaphysical Justification of Religion. By R. S. 
Franks, M.A., D.Lit. (University of London Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Studies in Christianity. By Arthur Clutton-Brock. Reissue. 


(Constable. 38. 6d.) 
qwo contrary currents are discernible in the present move- 
ment of religious thought ;_ which, by analogy with the history 
of Victorian art, we might perhaps call the Impressionistic and 
the Pre-Raphaélite. The first loves large and rather hazy land- 
scapes, dwells much on “ religious experience,” is inclined to 
shy at religious traditions and formulations, and has in 
philosophy a marked tendency to monism. The second 
values crisp outline, precise form, traditional methods. It 
distinguishes background from foreground, the religious object 
from the atmosphere in which it is bathed. In philosophy 
it tends to dualism ; though all its adherents have not yet 
awakened to this fact. In that ** reconstruction of dogma ” 
of which we hear so much and sce so little, the crucial battle 
will certainly be the one that is fought between these rival 
schools ; and the survival of Catholic Christianity as a recog- 
nizable creed is probably bound up with the fortunes of the 
second. A few years ago its position seemed a doubtful one. 
The religious naturalist then appeared to be having it all his 
own way ; and his philosophy, as Mr. Hanson observes in his 
profound and witty contribution to Dogma in History and 
Thought, was ** eagerly embraced and laboriously applied to 
the exposition of the Christian faith by perhaps nine tenths 
of the professed theologians in the modern world.” But 
lately a more genuine religious realism, and with it a new 
appreciation of the values conserved by dogmatic theology, 
has emerged ; and impressionistic Christianity, though now 
in course of being popularized in countless well-meaning 
hooklets, appears to be losing its hold upon trained minds. 

An important landmark in this return to definite form— 
with its resulting appreciation of the distinction between the 
“natural” and the ‘ revealed ’’—is the publication of the 
series of brilliant lectures on Dogma delivered by members of 
King’s College, London. This is a book which everyone who 
desires to keep abreast of the best and most living theological 
thought must read; a task which is transformed into a 
pleasure by the uniform excellence of the writing. Here the 
insistence on the objective and “* given” character of religion, 
and the frequent references to the conflict between a merely 
immanental and a genuinely inearnational philosophy, must 
strike every reader. It appears in Dr. Matthews’ admir- 
able paper on the Nature of Dogma, in Dr. Bicknell’s and 
Bishop Gore’s emphasis on Christianity as rooted in specific 
happenings rather than in any system of ideas, and in Pro- 
fessor Relton’s and Mr. Hanson’s powerful justifications of 
dualism, as the essentially Christian view of Reality. It is 
true that Dr. Matthews and his colleagues do not always see 
eye to eye. The fixity of tradition on which Bishop Gore 
dwells in his essay on ** Dogma in the Karly Church ” does not 
at first sight accommodate itself to the editor’s view that “* the 
faith once delivered to the saints was not a coherent and final 
system of doctrine, but a principle and a creative thought.” 


A Footnote 


By E. de Grammont : 
(J. Cape. 7s. Gd.) 


Pomp and Circumstance. I}x-Duchesse 

de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
Tur woman of the world who is also a woman of wit and 
reflection has always been the peculiar possession of France, 
4 part almost of her national genius. Such women stretch 
man unbroken line from Madame de Longueville and the 
great ladies of the Fronde, through Madame de Sévigné 
and the Princesse des Ursens, to Madame du Defiand and the 
salons of the eighteenth century. 

The Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre is the last but not 
the least of that notable company. Ter memoirs are in that 
great tradition which was inaugurated by the incomparable 
genius of the Due de Saint Simon. As Mr. Louis Bromfield, 
who has supplied the English translation with a_ brilliant 
and sympathetic introduction, says, * the book descends in a 


XUM 


on Religion 


But all the writers bear implicit testimony in their various 
ways to the principle laid down by Dr. Bicknell: ‘ If any one 
desires an undogmatic Christianity, he will not find it in any 
book of the New Testament.” The reaction from the dimin- 
ished Christology of the last century seems to be complete. 
* Even the Jesus of St. Mark,” says Dr. Bicknell, “ is a super- 
natural figure.” “* The Faith lying behind both the New 'Tes- 
tament records, and the credal expression of it,” says Pro- 
fessor Relton, “‘remain the same. It is something ‘ given. 
-.. The Incarnation is the Supernatural inserting itsel! 
into the natural; eternity expressed in the time-series.” 
And the history of Christian Dogma is the history of man’s 
effort to explain, and interpret in the language of suceceding 
epochs, this abiding and mysterious truth. 

Dr. Franks, who contributes to this symposium an inte- 
resting and highly erudite paper on “ Dogma in Protestant 
Scholasticism” has made his own contribution to theology 
from another angle in three lectures delivered at King’s 
College on the ‘ Metaphysical Justification of Religion.” 
Considering both the Ritschlian formula * theology without 
metaphysics,” and the attempt of William James to justify 
religious experience without theclogy to be departures— 
though in opposite directions—from the narrow way of truth, 
he seeks to establish a philosophical scheme which shall haz- 
monize theology and experience. In the concept of the Holy 
as the “one Transcendent Ground of the Universe .. . 
the Value of values whence the other values flow,” and in 
the capacity of the religious mind for laying hold upon this 
Reality and interpreting the world in its light, he finds the 
justification for regarding religion as a genuine form of 
knowledge, mediating objective truth. Religion, thus con- 
ceived, is “ natural” to the fully awakened human mind ; 
however ‘“‘ supernatural” its Object, its activities, and its 
results. It is this naturainess, this conviction that man is 
essentially a religious animal, and the attempt to study his 
religiousness from a standpoint which is both sympathetic 
and psychological, which inspires the excellent little book of 
Principal Barratt Brown and Professor Harvey.  Espe- 
cially illuminating is their treatment of the nature of * belief,’ 
of prayer, and of corporate worship. In this section it is 
interesting to find two members of the Society of Friends dis- 
cussing with great care and appreciation those externals of 
religious practice which Quaker worship deliberately excludes : 
and drawing attention to the influence of physical and cere- 
monial acts in producing a corporate devotional consciousness. 
They find symbolic observances natural and wholesome, 
though liable to abuse ; since we casiiy * attach ourselves in 
emotion to the symbol and become gradually more insensitive 
to the Reality behind it ’---a sentence which would have 
appealed to St. John of the Cross. Jt is from this angle that 
the authors develop their apologetic for Quaker “ silence ” 
** one of the most potent, as it is the most austere, of symbols.” 

Among these new-comers, it is a pleasure to welcome the re- 
issue of an old friend in the late Mr. Clutton-Brock’s Studies 
These beautiful essays retain all their charm 
deep 


as 


in Christianity. 
and freshness, and should in their new dress make both a 
and a wide appeal. 

EVELYN UNDERINLL. 


to History 


direct line from the Memoirs of Saint Simon, the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné and the great memoir-novel of Proust.” 
It is a just comment, though Madame de Clermont-Tonnerre’s 
Memoirs have no trace of that genius which enabled Saint 
Simon, Madame de Sévigné and Proust to transcend both 
their own time and their medium, and to leave behind them 
writings which are a part of the intellectual heritage of the 
world. 

Her talent is far slighter and far more akin to that revealed 
in the conversation of the salons of eighteenth century Paris. 
But, as Mr. Bromfield says, her book may easily survive as a 
footnote to history, for she has depicted with extraordinary 
penetration certain phases of a period in French society 
which is as yet but little understood. 

Her memoirs, indeed, are in one sense a kind of appendix 
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to Proust. She knew Proust well, and she deals entirely early numbers we should like to commend a few wl 


with that world which he chose to portray and of which he 
has left so supreme a picture. Like Saint Simon—and 
‘unlike Proust—Madame de Clermont-Tonnerre herself belonged 
to the inner circles of the French aristocracy. The daughter 
of a Due de Grammont, and the granddaughter of that Duc 
de Grammont who was Napoleon III.’s Foreign Secretary, 
and whom Bismarck duped with the Ems telegram, she 
married the Due de Clermont-Tonnerre, and her early life 
was passed entirely in the shadow of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. Like Saint Simon, too, she has painted the picture 
of a world that was declining. He has given us a series of 
magnificent tableaux, the picture of that prolonged and 
brilliant sunset of the society of the ancient régime which 
vas the end of the reign of Louis XIV. Some two centuries 
later, Madame de Clermont-Tonnerre gives us the description 
of the twilight of the old nobility in the Paris of the Third 
Republic. Unlike Saint Simon, she is not a passionate 
partisan of the ancient régime. In her memoirs she avows 
that her political principles are Republican. Her view of the 
world in which she was born has often a bitter insight worthy 
of Proust himself—-and indeed that world never had the 
glamour for her which it always kept for Proust, even when 
he had penetrated all its secrets. 

Even in her early youth she had no illusions about the 
position of Faubourg Saint Germain in modern France. She 
was entirely unwilling to stay within that isolated citadel 
where the one great reality was the past. So she went to 
the salon of Madame Arman de Caillavet, the Egeria of 
Anatole France, and from that vantage point she made 
her final commentary upon her own world :— 

“The attitude of Madame de Caillavet’s friends threw light 
for me on the ingredients composing the society from which I 
myself came. That society asked for nothing because it had 
nothing to give, possessing no personal influence in the country, 
since it no longer took part in its government. But still it had 
the prestige of its past, elegance, sport, and the art of enjoyment. 
For it enjoyment is almost a rite. This group is made up of big 
families and subsists by playing for rich alliances. Since it is 
divorced from the living energies of the nation this society pro- 
pagates not vertically but horizontally, attracting its equivalents 
in the other European countries and the two Americas. It has 
one code and fifty languages and swells and spreads like a crust 
round the other social classes.”’ 

This commentary is representative of the whole spirit of 
Madame de Clermont-Tonnerre’s memoirs; she is cynical, 
lucid, light-hearted—-and entirely disabused. 

English readers will naturally turn with interest to her 
chapters on Lendon. They are shrewd and informative, 
though she is severe in her comparison of pre-War to post-War 
London :— 

“London has now fallen to the level of a large industrial, 
commetcial and financial town, of which any number keep springing 
up all over the world. But in those days it was a kind of Nordic 
Byzantium, with refinements of luxury and unostentatious wealth. 

A race of gods and goddesses had descended from Olympus 
on to England and showed itself in London during June and July. 

A gentle, rarefied air enveloped ‘ the season.’ 

A drab crowd took its pride in contemplating the rapid, never- 
ending, rhythmical routine of the pleasures taken, like a noble 
ritual, by a well dressed élite, of which the theatres, the clubs and 
the railway-stations were full to overflowing.”’ 


A Lot of Learning 


Introductions to Modern Knowledge. Nos. 
by F. B. Kirkman. (Routledge. 6d. each.) 


1 to 12. Edited 
Mow often we have regretted the great days of the Quarterlies ! 
There was no branch of contemporary knowledge, it seems, 
on which they were not competent to touch ; they touched 
nothing without making their readers feel that the last word 
on the subject had now been said. And if any omnivorous 
reader still doubted whether he was au fait with the whole 
territory of learning, he could turn himself loose in those 
vast Libraries of Entertaining Knowledge, Cyclopaedias of 
Travel, and Select Extracts on Everything. 

But in our own degenerate days, we seem at last to have 
discovered a good substitute for the Quarterly article. It 
is the sixpenny pamphlet. Messrs. Routledge have come 
forward with a series of Introductions to Modern Knowledge. 
The titles are judiciously chosen ; the writers authoritative ; 
the production caneble and neat. We are not able to give 


an extended review to all of the volumes ; but out of the 


hic 
to us unusually good. h see 


In What Darwin Really Said, Professor Julian Huxk 
has selected the most crucial extracts from the Origin 4 
Species and has bound them together with a commen; 4 
of his own. Darwin is always pleasant to read. Hig 
was concrete and firm. He presented us much more 
an exploration of nature than with the dogmatic ASSertions 
which came to be typical of evolutionary polemics, Jp thes 
chapters we can read Darwin’s own expression of his View, 
on the struggle for existence, natural selection and the law 
of variation. They are enlivened by the examples quoted 
of inter-relation in nature. There is, for instance, the famouy 
observation of Colonel Newman: cats eat mice: mice eat 
bees: bees fertilize clover. Where cats are few, clove 
will tend to die out. 

“It is well known,” said the king of Rabbah, speak 
of Europeans, “that in their own country they eat black 
men and dye red cloth with their blood”: a remark which 
seems to show that misunderstandings between primitiyy 
and Europeans are not altogether one-sided. In The Savage 
as He Really Is, Mr. J. H. Driberg occupies himself yit, 
proving that there is no such difference between primitiyg 
and Europeans as we often assume. In particular he brings 
evidence from his own observations to show that if we under. 
stand the conditions of life under which primitives live, they 
interests, and the categories of thought which they find 
useful, we shall see that they are every bit as logical as ow. 
selves. The question, as Mr. Driberg says, is of more thay 
academic importance :— 

** If we persist in the belief that the savage is an irrational croatuy 
and that his institutions are valueless because they are unlike ow 


own, no amount of good will and sympathy will make ow 
administration acceptable to him.” 


Style 
With 


Savages are, as he shows, capable of very complicated processes 
of reason where their interests are involved ; and he suggests 
‘that the difference between savage and European is no more 
a difference of kind than the difference between the country. 
bred and the town-bred. 

The great and unusual virtue of Miss Susan Isaacs’ short 
guide-book to The Nursery Years is that its advice is definite 
and practicable. It is extremely rare to find a volume 
child-psychology which is so full of instances, commn 
difficulties and detailed recommendations. The attitude 
Miss Isaacs displays is ** modern” ; as we perceive in her 
Donis for Parents: ‘Don’t interrupt anything the 
child is doing without giving him fair notice” ; “Dot 
merely say, ‘ You mustn’t do that’ if you can possibly adi 
‘but you may do this’” ; ‘* Don’t show your love by cr 
stantly caressing the child, but by providing for his interests” 
This is a book to recommend to all parents who are at tle 
beginning of their tasks or in the middle of them. 

Usually it is the foreign visitors to England who speak 
most flatteringly of our English qualities. Mr. H.W. 
Nevinson, however, gives a superbly generous account 0 
his fellow-citizens in his pamphlet, The English. The mos 
he finds to say against his countrymen is that in Englani 
working men do not always keep their appointments. lk 
describes us as kindly, modest, polite and adaptable. He 
aequits us of those old charges of hypocrisy and lack of artisti 
taste :— 

A silent dolight in beauty of sound, form, movement and natunl 

scenery is present in all classos, and among those who have enjoyel 
the rare privilege of fairly easy lives and fairly good education, I 
finds cxprossion in imaginative works of the highest kind, whethet 
in verse or prose, architecture or painting.” 
It will be useful for future historians to have this evident 
that Utopias are not altogether visionary ; that one, 2 
least, has been known to exist, and has been acknowledged 
as such by its own citizens. 

Where Mr. Nevinson is describing rather than valuily 
our traditions and customs he is vivid and sensitive. Perhaps 
we have overstated his optimism. He recognizes abusts, 
he draws attention to problems, and his very suavity may 
be more forcible than indignation. We come away froil 
reading his study with the feeling that we are a very decel! 
set ef fellows, and that, if there are slums, or industria 
conflicts, or troubles with native races, they are not beyond 
amendment, 
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King’s College, London, 1828-1928 


f King’s College, London, 1828-1928. 
The Ge 7 SS, Vane. a. 
ox February 9th, 1825, Thomas Campbell wrote to the 

Times suggesting ~ a great London University for the sons 
of the “ middling rich.” Money was guaranteed. Two years 
later the promoters, Nonconformists and Benthamite Radicals, 
having settled that Von Humboldt’s University of Berlin, 
which excluded theology from the curriculum, should be the 
model for their college, witnessed the laying, by the Duke of 
Sussex, of the foundation-stone in Gower Street. The Church 
of England considered itself challenged and determined 
also to build. 

Accordingly, on June 21st, 1828, at Freemason’s Hall, the 
Duke of Wellington, three Archbishops, seven Bishops and 
other “ principal nobility ” made a platform. The project, 
which was assured of King William’s patronage, was an- 
nounced ; subscriptions were forthcoming. Nine months 
later Winchelsea, a supporter, forced his celebrated quarrel 
with Wellington. The finances of the scheme suffered; and 
the Rev. G. D’Oyly, Vicar of Lambeth, with his associates on 
the provisional committee, were badly hampered. 

The question of site caused difficulty. Against the choice 
of Regent’s Park a correspondent in the Times urged 
that :— 

“The very apprehension of insult would deter modest and timid 
females from choosing the park as a place of recreation. Maid- 
servants... . would particularly be exposed to insult.” 

The august Editor agreed :— 

“4 college in a park would be much worse than the menagerie 
of wild beasts, unless the latter also were allowed to roam at 
pleasure.” 

Happily, Somerset House had a “ backyard” which the 
Government granted. Smirke planned the building. A 
charter was obtained. A proper council came into being. 

In the dawnlight of October 8th, 1831, the candles of the 
House of Lords had been snuffed upon the scene of the 
extinction of the second Reform Bill. His Grace of Canter- 
bury had made the speech that decided the issue ; and 
twenty-one of the forty-one votes defeating the Bill had been 
cast by the bench of lawn. Feeling ran high. Small wonder 
that the assembly which gathered under the Primate’s chair- 
manship, at noon that day, for the opening of King’s College, 
did so in mortal dread and went home in depression that 
matched the damp weather. Yet the day was epochal. 
King’s College, with Sancte et sapienter for motto, existed to 
admit students who should include religious instruction in 
their courses and never, except in foreign tongues, be taught 
by any who could not subscribe to the doctrines of the 
Fstablishment. 

Five years passed. In 1836 the Government set up an 
examining body with the full title of University of London, 
gave a charter to the old rival of King’s, and virtually invited 
University College (the renamed Gower Street foundation) 
and King’s College to provide between them the chief teaching 
for the offered degrees. King’s looked askance and went its 
own way—which meant passing on its best students to 
Oxford and Cambridge. The day school, the medical side 
(with an acquired hospital) and evening classes (in which 
Hardy and Arber enrolled) were the most important parts 
of the institution. Daniell, Wheatstone (of telegraph fame), 
Thorold Rogers and Brewer must be named among the 
earliest King’s teachers. The Council’s inquisition into 
F. D. Maurice’s views on eternal damnation, which annoyed 
Tennyson — and the Spectator —is notorious. Professor 
Hearnshaw justly calls the years to 1868 the “ inquisitorial 
Middle Age of the College.” 

Since 1868 great professors have not been lacking. Lister, 
8. R. Gardiner, Laughton (founder of the study of Naval 
History), Professor J. W. Adamson the distinguished writer on 
education, Halliburton the physiologist, Rev. Alfred Caldecott, 
Cunningham the economist, C. H.W. Johns, Sir Israel Gollanez, 
Dr. William Brown the psychologist, and many others. But 
mediaevalism surely lasted longer than 1868 ? Momerie was 
disposed of as late as 1891. Tests on teachers outside the 
Theological Department were only cancelled in 1903, when 
public funds to avert insolvency could not be otherwise 
obtained. “ Needs must when the devil drives |” 


XUM 


1831-1929! The Theological Department of King’s alone 
exactly fulfils the requirements of the pious founders. King’s 
College, in the University of London, governed by a delegacy 
of the Senate of the University upon which the College once 
frowned, is second to no university college in any land. 
King’s College for Women, an offshoot from Kensington 
lectures in 1879, dwells within the halls of the Strand, making 
the college a co-educational organization. There exists a 
famous Hospital at Denmark Hill. King’s College School has 
gone to Wimbledon, a “ Strand School * to Brixton. 

A vital organism must evolve or decay. The bounds of 
faith widen in proportion as the horizons of knowledge enlarge. 
Sancte et sapienter 2? The modern alumnus of King’s, having 
carefully consulted his or her Latin dictionary for all possible 
usages of sancte—there being several—will, no doubt, decide 
to retain place for a great motto. 

The Great War roll of honour and certain desirable registers 
are omitted from Professor Hearnshaw’s book. A fine dry 
humour makes the work easy reading. It should have a 
wide appeal within and without the College. 


The Bird as Thinker 


An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour. By H. 

Eliot Howard. (Cambridge University Press. 42s.) 
Tus is a study chiefly of the sexual behaviour of certain birds ; 
and as such it would entitle the author to our gratitude how- 
ever his material might have been presented, for whilst we 
have amateur naturalists in plenty, observers who have the 
time to spare and are willing to employ it in patient and 
scientific observation of selected subjects are probably scarcer 
to-day than they ever were. It is no joke studying the 
behaviour of small birds during an English spring ; and one 
would guess that the expenditure of intellectual energy required 
for the arrangement and writing of a single chapter of such a 
book as this would be about equal to the average up-to-date 
novelist’s expenditure in writing her whole book purporting 
to study the same problem (sex) in humanity. However that 
may be, Mr. Howard writes very lucidly, as an artist should, 
and with absolute concentration on his present argument. The 
work is superbly produced—in fact; this is a study in itself, 
one in book-production and modern printing. truly a delight 
to handle. So that, in short, to naturalists not preoccupied 
with mere sentiment, but who, on the other hand, cannot be 
bothered with badly served up “‘ stodge”’ simply because there 
may be a few new facts buried in it, the conditions here for a 
study of a really absorbing subject, as it were by proxy, are 
ideal. 

Mr. Howard says in his Preface :— 

*“T give some account of the course of events in the life of a 
Reed-Bunting and of a Yellow Bunting during the season of 
reproduction. Not because Reed-Buntings or Yellow Buntings 
are more interesting than other birds, but because it is necessary 
to have a concrete story on which to proceed. This story I take 
as a basis, comparing the behaviour with that of other species in 
order to see what the problems are and where and how the different 
modes of behaviour are related: suggesting interpretation here 
and there. ... Finally, I approach the mind story, taking as 
a basis for its discussion the way a bird behaves with reference 
to its territory.” 

The account of days spent in gathering material—in watching 
the birds pairing and building their nests in the alders and on 
gorse commons, is of itself fascinating, and we read with 
increasing interest ; but it is when the author comes to discuss 
the bird mind and form a connected life-story that the real 
pioneer work begins. One is justified in calling such research 
pioneer work, because the mind of a bird is still practically un- 
explored ; so much so, in fact, that many observers, exer- 
cising humanity’s presumably exclusive gift of reason one 
would say a little unreasonably, deny its existence altogether. 
Mr. Howard, however, is not inclined to rely especially on 
intuition ; he applies his own mind to the business of finding 
that of the bird. 

We cannot follow out his argument here : 
back to his own observations a great deal, and the process of 
showing in various instances how behaviour is to be applied 
is elaborate. (In fact, the reviewer's task of compression is 
in this case quite monstrous.) But a part of the problem, 
briefly stated in the author’s own words, is this: Has a bird 
an image of the place wherein it was reared, of the boundaries 


he has to refer 
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seek its home ? Mr. Howard finds that it has, that the story, 
when observation can take him no further, “* can only be com- 
pleted by the frank admission of a mind story in terms of 
reference and revival in the form of imagery ”’: a conclusion 
which those given to sneering at other people’s achievements 
would readily call lame. But, having followed the argument 
through, we consider it justified, especially as the author 
suggests elsewhere that it is not necessary for an image to 
resemble the detailed appearance of a territory. A bird may 
even surpass us in its faculty for recognizing landscape ! 

What is this then but memory ? Not inherited knowledge, 
certainly. Mr. Howard goes so far as to assert that a young 
bird would have a better chance of success in a world of 
shifting relationships were it altogether unhampered by the 
experience of its parents ; and he advances some way towards 
proving as much. We imagine that if it could be definitely 
proved that a young bird does not benefit, but is rather ham- 
pered by parental experience, then that a mind story exists 
would be certain. For what chaos there would be in the bird 
world year by year supposing each individual were “a mere 
bundle of reactions,’ unable to make use of its own memory 
and its own intelligence. 

We must, by the way, pay tribute to the excellence of the 
illustrations—except that one showing cormoraits on a rock, 
which is a splodgy piece of work—though it is a puzzle to 
make out how the artist’s name is spelt. Isn't he entitled to 
have his name printed somewhere in such a delightful book ? 


“The Physician’s Cooke ” 


The Mystery and Art of the Apothecary. 
(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Country children, with pricking wrists and legs, still chant :— 
** Out nettle, in Dock ! Dock shall have a new smock,” little 
knowing that they are obeying, at one time, the most ancient 
and modern laws of medicine. 
was to cool his wounds with fresh leaves, and he gradually 
learned by experience which plants were the most soothing. 
As he healed, he chanted incantations, which, worthless in 
themselves, yet endued the patient with faith in the vegetable 
agents of the gods. So began the earliest faith-healings, 
and from these arose a credulity in the powers of hypnotism 
and suggestion. Gods and devils were supposed to inhabit 
every living thing, and the saying ‘* Dock shall have a new 
smock,” is a survival of the days when it was necessary to 
honour and propitiate healing plants. ; 

Mr. Thompson traces the history of the apothecary from 
its earliest known beginnings, and shows how there was a 
traffic in drugs between Egypt and Babylon as early as 
2250 3B.c., how asafoetida, camomile, liquorice, arsenic 
and sulphur were used by the Babylonians even before that 
date, and how, during the same period, eye-lotions were 
made from alkaline salts, in much the same way as they are 
to-day. He quotes a charming tradition of the Hindus, who 
believed that the animal world, resenting the ravages of man, 
took counsel and devised diseases wherewith to oppress man- 
kind; and that the friendly herbs and plants set to work 
to counteract the evil by furnishing remedies, each one 
announcing: ‘I shall appear to help man when he calls 
upon me in his need.” 

The Chinese, who classified all diseases as hot or cold, and 
who gathered heating or cooling herbs, in deference to their 
natures, on dry summer days and cooi winter nights, have 
many ancient records of pharmacy and a materia medica, 
compiled by Chen-=ung some two thousand years before 
Christ. 

As we read this fascinating book, with its pages on Arabian 
medicines. the oldest remedies in the world, and _ historical 
medicinal preparations, we realize that for all the world-pride 
in research and discovery, progress in medicine has been 
made at tke rate of two steps forward and one back, with 
many side-slips as well. The Chinese had, at a very early 
period, an innoculation against smallpox, Hippocrates knew 
the virtues of cinnamon and_ squill, and Discorides, ‘the 
Father of Pharmacy,” wrote of many drugs in general use 
to-day. It was not until the time of Pliny that popu4ir medi- 
cine was recognized as a separate branch of the more scholastic 
and scientific art, and much of the wisdom of our English 


By C. J. 8. Thompson. 


The instinct of primitive man : 
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herbalists may be traced back to the writines of Lat 
pharmacists. 7 ve 

The first known mention of an English apothecary js » 
in a Pipe Roll of Henry II., and early in the fvatadas 
century, a “Gild of Apothecaries,” who were associ , 
with the “ Pepperers,” or Grocers, is mentioned. At a 
date the guild was amalgamated with the “ Spicers,” bu 
there were many quarrels and much jealousy, and in io 
the apothecaries formed a body of their own. 

Apothecaries, one of whom was always attached to t] 
Court, were instructed to keep gardens and to grow their a 
herbs, to read Discorides, not to meddle with any but theip 
own vocations, and, above all, to remember that the office 
of each was only that of the “ physician’s cooke.” Their 
apprentices were required to learn Latin, to serve eight yeax 
and to take an oath of loyalty, secrecy, and obedience, They 
were also forbidden to bathe in the Thames during thy 
herborizing excursions. The company of Apothecaries had 
a rhinoceros for their crest, because the horn of that beast 
and of the unicorn was considered a valuable anti-poison, 

Horn of beasts and human bones were . mong the mop 
pleasant remedies employed by the apothecaries, whose shops 
were full of bottles of crabs’ eyes, vipers, dead “‘ redde dogges,” 
*“‘grounde wormes,” and charms against rheumatism, Mjjj. 
pedes, or woodlice, were esteemed as diuretics, and theg 
were taken in doses of fifty at a time, at the rate of two hundred 
aday. Even more horrible was the employment of many parts 
of the human body as medicinal remedies, a custom which 
dates from the earliest days of pharmacy. 

Mr. Thompson tells us of many pleasant medicines too, of 
pearls and gold and foxgloves, and his book will be appre. 
ciated by all who are interested in the fascinating mysteries 
of apothecaries. 


Some Intimate Memoirs 


My Memoirs. 
Grayson. 


By Princess Victoria of Prussia. 
21s.) 


(Nash and 


Tut Princess Victoria of Prussia, sister of the ex-Kair 
William II. and grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, his 
written a most readable book. My Memoirs amble 
pleasantly along through royal nurseries, and _ schoolroons, 
drawing-rooms, ball-rooms and banqueting halls. We se 
Queen Victoria through the eyes of grandchildren, who really 
loved her, and William of Prussia from the point of view of 
a not uncritical sister, whose engagement he was instrumental 
in breaking off, but who never lost her sense of his fascination, 
nor her delight in his stimulating company. She draws a vey 
different picture of the daily life of the Hohenzollern children 
from the one her brother gave to the world. By her accoutt, 
though they had to work over hard at their lessons, they hal 
a great deal of amusement and pleasure among themselves, 
and were always in riotous spirits, boys and _ girls riding, 
picnicking and playing together. 

The tragedy of the Emperor Frederick’s death is told with 
a terrible simplicity. The devotion to duty which made hin 
continue to transact political business, after a cruel disea 
had made him dumb, is indeed heart-rending. She alludes tv 
the want of sympathy between him and his son, but without 
detail, or bitterness.‘ Impulsive and self-willed ” as Willian 
was, his sister, while she will not enter into “ the rights an 
wrongs of the War,” finds it almost ‘‘ unbearable” tost 
‘the whole weight of the world’s greatest misfortune pit 
upon him.” He has always been, she vehemently maintain 
a kind-hearted and a pious man. ‘ The one great regret 0! 
my brother's life is that he was compelled to draw the swotl 
against England.” 

Princess Victoria’s own love of her mother’s country is obvio' 
and genuine, and has, as she openly says, caused her often t? 
be misunderstood in the Fatherland, and perhaps on ott 





occasion even by her brother. 

Of life in the smaller German Courts her descriptions 2 | 
homely and charming. Her first visit after her marriage wil 
Prince Adolf of Schaumburg Lippe to her husband's home’ 
most pleasantly described. ‘“ At that period, 1890, electti 
light had not yet been instalied in the Schloss. There wet 
innumerable candles in my sitting-room burning away brightly 
but I, thinking it very wasteful, promptly got on a chair and 
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ih a silver tea-spoon and the help of my lady-in-waiting, 
- ished many of them as best I could.” So few royal 
— writers know how to take their readers into their 
epaene. Princess Victoria of Prussia knows that intimacy 
shee writer and reader consists, not in talking scandal, nor 
in revealing secrets, but in eliciting sympathy. In other words 
dhe has that literary touch which is in reality simply the touch 


of nature. 


A Great Sculptor 


Alfred Gilbert. By Isabel MeAllister. With forty plates in 

photogravure. (A. and C. Black. £2 2s.) 
Tus is not a critical biography, but rather an essay in hero- 
yorship. The author does not attempt an estimate of the 
sculptor’s art, or, rather, does so only in the vaguest and 
most general laudatory terms, and it would not appear that 
dhe is equipped with the technical knowledge necessary for 
an adequate appreciation of it. But, on the other hand, the 
forty excellently produced plates in photogravure speak for 
themselves, those of the Duke of Clarence Memorial in par- 
ticular testifying to the inventiveness in design and splendid 
caftsmanship displayed by this great sculptor and artificer 
in metals. The letterpress is intimate, contains not a 
little of Mr. Gilbert’s own, and is moreover full of capital 
anecdote. The judicious reader accordingly closes the 
volume feeling himself fairly familiar with an artist and a 
personality. 

Miss McAllister speaks of the complex and puzzling nature of 
her subject, and she is doubtless tracing an involved career, 
vet the key to its understanding is probably its simplicity. 
Both man and sculptor are at any moment directed by a fixed 
purpose and governed by a single impulse. His views on art 
incorporated in the text, when they do not illustrate some 
specific intention, are not co-ordinated, though they are 
always interesting. In the ordering of his life we may take it 
that, as his biographer says, he became famous too early for 
his own happiness and too soon had to undertake grave 
responsibilities. The early chapters record a simple and 
harmonious circumstance. He had good friends, and those 
he never lacked. There is a very charming account of the 
generous approbation of his fellow students in Rome when he 
displayed the *‘ Icarus *? commissioned by Leighton. He was 
not forgotten even in Bruges, whither he carried the large- 
hearted letter, here printed, of Countess Feodora Gleichen, and 
we are told that the King of Spain early in the War sent word 
to the Kaiser that he would hold him responsible for the life 
and safety of Alfred Gilbert. Miss McAllister says that his 
voluntary exile in Belgium was one of the events of his life 
which became mysterious because he never explained. It 
was not that the task of explaining was hard, but that he had 
a temperamental difficulty in doing so. This book fortunately 
celebrates a happy issue to that twenty-five years’ retirement, 
for the artist is now back in London quietly and comfortably 
engaged at seventy-five on a Memorial to Queen Alexandra. 

This memoir of an essential artist who has suffered for his 
high ideals is made further readable by its amusing anecdotes. 
The best is of Gladstone entertaining a party at Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s with an elaborate account of bronze-founding, forgetting 
that in the company was Gilbert who at a luncheon one day 
before had primed him as to the process. Chamberlain was 
also of it, and is reported to have said in eulogistic tones, 
“Really, Gladstone, you know everything.” ‘* Well,” said 
the G.O.M. modestly, ‘* I make it my business to know.” 


The Magazines 


Ix the Nineteenth Century and After a phenomenon is 
observable to which a parallel may be seen in almost any 
of the Opposition periodicals to-day. Lieut.-Colonel Stewart 





nd 


XUM 


L. Murray sets out, in “ Socialism: Part I,” to clear the 
ground for an examination of the doctrines of Socialism, 
while in “ A National Policy,” Dr. Haden Guest expounds 
doctrines to which it is probable that few of the moderate 
Socialists would have any objection. In addition there are 
good articles by J. de G. Delmege, R. S. T. Cochrane and 
Lord Brentford. The second, in particular, is worth read- 
ing for its candid presentation of the real layman’s point 
of view on church matters, as opposed to that of the 


ecclesiastical sort of layman who attends church functions, 
but may not be more attached to the true cause of religion 
than his inactive brother- 

Almost the whole of The Contemporary Review is occupied 
by foreign affairs. The only two articles on purely English 
subjects are ‘* Defoe’s England” by Mr. Gilbert Thomas, and 
‘Parliamentary Prospects” by Mr. F. Kingsley Griffith, 
M.C., M.P. Of the others, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, 
M.P., writing on the Children’s Crusade, is refreshing, and 
Mr. George Glasgow is particularly good in the section of 
his “ Foreign Affairs’ dealing with relations with Russia, 
in which he appeals for a little more sense of humour at 
Westminster. 

In The Fortnightly Mr. Hilaire Belloc writes very enter- 
tainingly about Richelieu and Bismarck, and is, we think, 
more enlightening about them than about the issues with 
which they had to deal. Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s socialism is 
analysed by Mr. Roger Chance, who shows great fairness and 
moderation. ** Gone Native,” by Mr. Alec Waugh, isa suggestive 
study of sexual emotion between white men and native 
women, but it is too slight to be valuable and too serious to 
be entertaining. 

The Realist has a number of articles of the better “ arm- 
chair science” type. Mr. Wickham Steed also contributes an 
article on England and America, which is the best, for English 
readers, of any published in the magazines this month, since 
it brings home the difficulty of American statesmen in Angle- 
American affairs, namely, that British statesmen will not 
realize the effect of their actions on American public opinion. 
‘*Claudus,” writing on the Public Schools, criticizes them 
the more effectively because he can appreciate them. 

Blackwood’s Magazine is a very good number this month, 
from which we must specially mention ‘“ The Verneuk Pan 
Adventure,” by Mr. Desmond Young, and * Kuh-I-Sim, the 
Treasure of Turkestan,” by P. S. Nazaroff, which, in spite 
of its fantastic title, is a record of actual experience during 
a life spent in prospecting and antiquarian research beyond 
the frontiers of India. 


Fiction 
Below the Surface 


Wolf Solent. By John Cowper Powys. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Wave. By Fvelyn D. Scott. (Cape. 15s.) 

Adrigoole. By Peadar O'Donnell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fiddler. By S.G. Millin. (Constable. 6s.) 

Tue pleasure of the reader of modern studies in the fantasia 
of consciousness is the pleasure of the diver. But it has the 
diver’s limitations ; the time spent below the surface must be 
relatively short. The fresh, reviving air is, by an annoying 
irony, on the surface of life! The moral is, that while the 
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universe itself may not be large enough to hold the tortured 
and exultant sensibility of a Wolf Solent, and while the conflict 
between his body and soul can be dramatized in a seemingly 
infinite number of sensations, six hundred pages is far too 
much to give him. The submersion is too long. It is a sad 
fact that Wolf Solent, child of “‘ this segment of astronomical 
clay, stretching from Glastonbury to Melbury Bub,” a god, 
a poet, is also a school teacher and a bore. His sensibility gets 
in the way of everything. ‘ In the violence of this action an 
earthenware jug of water—and Wolf had time to notice the 
mellow varnish of its surface—fell with a crash upon the floor.” 
That parenthesis betrays him. He is cursed with the sensi- 
bility of our generation and its insidious self-love. When we 
were advised to love our neighbours as ourselves it could 
hardly have been anticipated that we should love ourselves 
so well! Yet Wolf Solent is a stupendous and rather glorious 
book. Wolf is a clumsy mystic who, returning to his native 
Dorset as the secretary to a satanic old squire, falls in love with 
the almost incredible bodily beauty of Gerda, and with the 
pallid, more spiritual Christie, almost simultaneously. He 
marries the former and craves for the latter. His body or 
heart is satisfied ; his soul is hungry. This conflict is fought 
against the beautiful and macabre background of the rainy 
Dorset country and, in such descriptions as the wooing of 
Gerda, in Wolf's tragic disillusion when Gerda is unfaithful to 
him and his sense of magnetic oneness with the earth is lost 
in the death of Christie’s incestuous father, Mr. Powys rises 
to passages of amazing beauty. The world we see through 
Wolf's too piercing eyes contains a most startling collection 
of lecherous men who though pitiably twisted by evil are yet 
vouchsafed the sight of the stars. Mr. Powys in his passionate 
reverence for all natural things finds that nothing 7s evil. He 
propounds and accepts the paradox of man with his feet in the 
pigsty experiencing the sacrament of love before the altar of 
majestic death. 

If this sounds high-flown—and Heaven knows the book is at 
times an orgy of self-consciousness—there are some sar- 
donically drawn characters to show what Mr. Powys can do 
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when he comes to the surface. Gerda’s father, the 
mason, is hot, red and alive ; Lob, her young brother is 
richly out of Dorset soil; and other “ lewd forefathers of t 
hamlet,” such as Bob Weevil, the butcher Mag 

’ : ; ’ , » are €Xcelleni}y 
drawn. Each consciousness has its own symbols ; ang its 
not without effort and struggle that one fights a way into re 
prolix book and grasps the symbols of Mr. Powys, « a 
and sting .. . the furtive coil and the sex-clutch ; yes as . 
modically jerking, quivering ego-nerve, pursuing its own — 
that was what was behind everyone.” This is Wolf Solen, 
world and there is no character to whom one can fly for re 
from him. The book is as beautiful and strange as an electric 
storm, and, like the thunder on Sinai, it is somewhat of y 
sermon. 

Length is the curse of Miss Scott’s The Wave, and whey 
the gods gave her excessive sensibility they took atvay 
whatever sense of proportion or humour she may haye had 
Here are over six hundred pages crammed with detail, relevant 
and irrelevant, about the American Civil War. The whole i 
subjective. There is no story, there are no leading Characters 
and episode succeeds episode with scarcely any character py. 
appearing. If one digs hard into this monotony, one Tay 
rescue such things as the march of the negroes with the norther, 
Army, a stampede of horses or a fight with a bear and possi; 
many other incidents, from the bondage of Miss Sept; 
appallingly overcharged style. The whole book needs to _ 
dug over with a spade before reading. 

I do not think Mr. O'Donnell has satisfactorily presentgj 
the tragedy of Adrigoole. He has desired to merge tly 
general tragedy of youth going to age and age passing, by tly 
enmity of the land and the law, to death, in a struggliny 
peasant community in the congested district of Donegal, with 
the particular fate of Brigid and Hughie, two typical peasants, 
This amounts virtually to suggesting if not actually telling 
the story twice over, for the tragedy of the community 
surely epitomized in their lives. The reverberations of the 
blow that falls upon Brigid and Hughie and Adrigoole, ar 
impressive, but they are also confused. One must regard Mr, 
O’Donnell’s book, rather as a moving account of the talk, 
customs and struggles of the peasantry scratching a living 
out of its bog and mountain, than a tragic picture of two 
human beings. 

The Fiddler is as cool, economical, and clear as Adrigol 
is blurred. In it Miss Millin writes again of the type oi 
character in which she has shown her skill before ; _ the weak, 
self-pitying man who is a bit of an artist, egotist, and failur, 
In this story, he is a violinist in the orchestra of an African 
hotel. He lures a woman from her husband, runs away witli 
her, and in the flight by car to Johannesburg, murders tly: 
chauffeur in a fit of exasperation. The fashion in which tle 
man and the woman deceive themselves that they can hav 
their cake and eat it, is most skilfully described. The question 
is not so much “* will he be declared innocent of murder 0 
the plea of self-defence,” but ‘ will he have the courage ti 
stand by the woman who has given herself to him.” Mis 
Millin is as merciless and cold as a lawyer in analysis, and shi 
gives her characters, with all their weaknesses, an_ alos 
morbid clarity of mind by which they are almost too wel 
aware of their own mental and emotional processes. By tle 
interpolation of a few lines of the final court scene at the vey 
beginning of her story, she gives the opening pages a tensil 
which they do not need. Miss Millin knows too well how to 
hold one’s attention to need this device. 

V. S. Prircuett. 

DAVID MARCH. By J. S. Fletcher. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d) 
—Few living writers excel Mr. Fletcher in historical fiction! 
the older kind that traces its lineage to Sir Walter Scott. 
David March is a new edition, after some years, of one of hi 
pleasantest stories. The period is that of Charles the Secor. 
and the hero is a youth who has been adopted by a Yorkshit 
blacksmith. On coming of age, David, having completed his 
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apprenticeship at the forge, sets forth to see the world, 
learn the craft of fine metal-work, and, incidentally, to discov 
if possible the secret of his parentage. His varied adventut® 


take him to London and to the Continent, and. bring him ist’ | 


touch with Sir Christopher Wren, Judge Jeffreys, and the Kin: | 


himself. He passes through difficulties and tribulation, atul 


the mystery surrounding his birth is well sustained and iD | 


geniously revealed at last. All the time, of course, we kn0* 


that a happy ending awaits us, and that the hint of idyllic 
love in the first chapter of this breezy and very spontaned 
narrative will be gracefully fulfilled. 
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ra CONAN DOYLE’S 
A Spas. 
— new volumes of stories 
lent’; 
= THE MARACOT DEEP 
ney “ Everyone with a trace of the schoolboy in him “Conan Doyle is a story-teller of genius . . 
, —the schoolboy that worshipped Jules Verne he achieves effects in the fantastic and the 
hg and then discovered Mr. H. G. Wells to be macabre of which few living authors are 
i : ; ; capable.” —Sunday Referee. 
— as good—will enjoy this book of fantastic “Nobody will deny that the volume affords 
‘ha adventure.” —Daily News. 7s. 6d. net first-rate entertainment.” —Sunday Times. 
hole j 
ie, CLOTH OF GOLD FOOLS’ PURGATORY 
er By ELSWYTH THANE By AYLMER HUNTER 
04 “India: A ceremonial robe stolen—it is great “Tt is a joy to meet old Lady Alicia. The 
“ny fun. All the characters conspire to give you Ingleworth ménage is splendidly portrayed. 
alt plenty of excitement.”-—Evening News. 7s. 6d. A convincing study.”"—Glasgow Herald. 7s. 6d. 
to be i 
2 THE DARK RIVER 
the 
By NORMAN SPRINGER 
ling “ RIDER HAGGARD in his best days never imagined 
“4 stranger happenings. . . . It is an astonishing book, and 
Wine carries the reader breathlessly from its firsi page to its last. 
ty is lt is indeed immense.”’ Methodist Recorder. 7s. 6d. net 
r the 
. ate 
rm FIRE THE OLD COUNTRY 
al, By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 
a “ Extremely interesting. As in Hula and Dust “ Original and arresting. Full of great literary 
, she steeps her tale in a remarkable Hawaiian and historical charm.” —Evening Standard. 
- glamour.” —M orning Post. 7s. 6d. net Ath Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
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DEVIL’S DRUM 


By LORD GORELL 


** Lord Gorell has added another device to the 
detective story-author’s bag of tricks.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
“A certain remedy against boredom.” 
—Church Times. 
“Not far from being the best detective story 
we have ever read.”—Methodist Recorder. 





** He has done no better work . . . an alluring 
tale.” —Cardiff Western Mail. 
“His gripping narrative 
attractive.” —Glasgow News. 
“ Certainly Lord Gorell stands in the first rank 
of the mystery weavers of to-day.” 

7s. 6d. net 


—Dundee Courier. 


unusually 


Second Impression demanded before publication. 
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By MAUD DIVER 
“ Mrs. Diver’s love of India and ability as a 
novelist make this story one which can be re- 
commended to all who * know ’ 7 A sound 
piece of work.” —The Times. . 6d. net 





DOUBLE LIVES 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 


*“*So freshly and sympathetically told that we 
feel a personal interest in the fortunes of this 
misguided but attr ractive couple. Mr. Murray’s 
delightful romance.’ 


—Church of England Newspaper. 7s. 6d. net 








L. ALLEN HARKER’S 


BLACK JACK HOUSE 


An absorbing and dramatic story which turns on the problem of the tenacious effects of 


ihe past. 


7s. 6d. net 
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* JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1 
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Travel | 
rave W; 
[We publish in this column articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at 

home and abroad. They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described.| th 


Motoring in America 


Wuy is it that hundreds, indeed thousands of English motorists 
habitually take their cars over to the Continent of Europe, 
but hardly one attempts the much more exciting experience 
of motoring in America? Perhaps it is because of the somewhat 
formidable cost of transporting a car across the Atlantic ; 
but this is by no means the only way of taking a motor 
trip in the United States. 

Second-hand motor cars of a perfectly satisfactory nature 
are absurdly cheap in America, and by far the easiest method, 
if you do not mind using a not very luxurious vehicle, is to 
buy a car when you get to the other side. A friend and I 
recently spent a few days motoring in Northern Virginia. 
We botght an old, but perfectly reliable, Ford in Connecti- 
cut, and started off in a southerly direction, without very much 
idea of where we were going. The second night saw us in 
Baltimore, the third in Washington, the fourth in Fredericks- 
burg, the fifth in Charlottesburg, and the sixth staying with 
some friends on the other side of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Anyone who knows the American map will see that the dis- 
tances travelled each day are exceedingly small, but this 
has nothing to do with touring difficulties. It was rather 
because we spent a great proportion of each day in sightseeing. 
Baltimore, Washington, Fredericksburg, and Charlottesburg 
are all so full of intense historical interest that it is impossible 
to pass them by too rapidly. But the motoring conditions, in 
these Eastern States at any rate, compare exceedingly 
favourably with England and France. The scenery is often 
magnificent (nothing could exceed the grandeur of the run 
down from Connecticut to Baltimore), while Virginia itself 
is, in some ways, very like the Southern counties of England, 
only somewhat larger, and with a touch of exoticism. 

We took our journey in January, and the start from Connec- 
ticut was, as the reader may imagine, exceedingly cold ; but 
the January climate of Virginia, at any rate, as we found it, 


was delicious, Bright sun and crisp frosty mornings made’* 


ideal surroundings. ‘The main roads are chiefly narrow con- 
crete ribbons stretched across the countryside. The surface 
is almost perfect, but there is no more than just room for two 
cars to pass, and it must be admitted that one sometimes 
has an uncomfortable feeling that one may put a front wheel 
oft the concrete belt into the untouched earth beside it, with 
consequences which might be disastrous. 

The side roads are usually merely gravel, and have a certain 
number of potholes; but they are perfectly passable if one 
does not attempt high speeds, and take one through delicious 
wild country. Virginia itself is, of course, packed with 
historic associations. One inevitably starts out from 
Washington for Mount Vernon, Washington’s old home, and 
is rewarded by what is surely one of the most charming 
eighteenth century cottages—it is scarcely more—that exist 
in the world. Certainly the sight of Mount Vernon standing 
over the broad sweep of the Potomac is as fine as anything 
that you will find in a week’s touring in Normandy or by the 
Loire. 

And then the small towns in Virginia, Fredericksburg, 
Charlottesburg, &ec., have a unique eighteenth century flavour. 
Little or no building took place in them between the fifties 
or sixties of the last century and about ten years ago, and 
apparently American architects built in an eighteenth century 
style right up to the Civil War. The consequence is that 
these little towns seem to have escaped the whole phase of 
Victorian horror. Fredericksburg, which is surely the most 
historic town in America, is a good example. It is at 
once the birthplace of Washington, the home of Paul 
Jones, the founder of the American Navy, and the site 
of one of the most terrible and bloody engagements of the 
Civil War, the great Southern victory which takes its name 
from the town. 

Then, as one motors down Virginian roads, one is con- 
iinually arrested by an inscription on some bridge or gateway 
that here Lord Delaware bartered land with the Indians in 
1610 or some such date, or that there Pocahontas was first 
encountered. Virginia is as full of historical background as 
the Western and North-Western States of the Union are devoid 
of it. 

The ideal motor tour in America would be, I am sure, an 
enlarged version of the trip which we took. That is to say, 
no preliminary route should be made; the * tramp” should 
simply wander where his fancy takes him. 

The hotels and inns vary in quality, like those of any other 
country except France ; but nearly all which we encountered 
were good, although there is apt to be nothing much between 
a first-class hotel with extremely high prices and a very 
humble type of lodging indeed. There are certain valid 





‘ 9( 
objections to the latter type of lodging, but these Objections is 


do not apply, we found, to what may be called the 
sponding eating-house. Tersely described in their advertise. COMP. 
ments as ‘ Eats,” and usually offering one a « Chicken PREMI 
dinner,” these wayside eating-houses may generally be recom. 
mended. They have a rough plenty, which to the not ty THEN 
squeamish palate is decidedly pleasant. The service oy 
obtains at garages is said to vary much with the kind g The P 
car one is travelling in and one’s general appearance. If jtj, pleasure 
a Rolls Royce or a Lincoln, and if one’s general mien is What 
is popularly known as “high hat,” the service, though H 
doubtless, efficient, is said to be sometimes grudging and : 
always expensive. But if one comes as we did, nothing eoulj 
be more friendly than the men who supply petrol, &. 
We often found that small, though sometimes troublesome 
adjustments (such as a shorting lamp) would be repaired {y; 
one, and all payment would be refused. However, as every. 
where else, it would be absurd to generalize from a fey 
experiences. REPR 
But certainly there is nothing in American conditions, eithe 
in the roads, the garages, the hotels, &e., which shoul 
put off the intending motorist, and if anyone is seeking q 
rather more original field than usual for touring he shout 
very seriously consider some part of the United States, 


; This p 
New Travel Books of Refetence } forint 


Baedeker's Egypt. Revised Edition. (Allen and Unwin, F ¢4,407 
28s.)——-Brittany. (Ward, Lock. 5s.)——The Blu | he pot 
Guides: Southern Spain and Portugal. Edited by | plan of 
Finlay Muirhead. (Macmillan, 18s.)—— Southsea ad } *¢ ¥¢ 


: d 
Portsmouth. (Ward, Lock. 2s.)——The Thames. (Ward, | Var, bo 
Lock. 2s.)———Canterbury and Rochester ; Gloucester | by the | 


and Worcester; Wells and Bristol. (G. Bell. 2s, each) Find at 
-——The R.A.C. County Road Map and Gazetteer for |  amounte 
Devon and Cornwall. (J. Burrow and Co., Cheltenham, 
2s.)——-The Official Guide to Epsom and Neighbourhod, | £1,800 
(J. Burrow and Co., Cheltenham. 6d.)——The Bridgend | BONU 





Official Guide. (J. Burrow and Co., Cheltenham. 6d.)—- } This ye 
Chichester—The Official Guide. (J. Burrow and (o, etribul 
Cheltenham. 6d.)———Guide to the River Thames, By regular 
Alison D. Murray. (J. Burrow and Co., Cheltenham. 1s) co 
force 1 
[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Trae! comes 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be oL $00 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Specra tor, 99 (ower pected 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Sprecrator.] er 
£1,501 
. PTA 
General Knowledge Questions 
¥ 
Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions rae 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Pitt, 8-6 Wyndhan -—'? 
Crescent, N. 19, for the following :-— ag 
ave p 
Questions on Holiday Resorts nes 
1. Who were “ dull at Worthing one summer, duller at Brightoa FOR 
another, dullest at Eastbourne a third” ? Fron 
2. Which author was born at Lowestoft, and wrote a panegyti holder’ 
on the Yarmouth bloater ? £12,01 
3. What are the actual names of ‘ Knollisea,’”’ ‘ Solentsea,’ ag 
and ‘“ Cliff Martin” ? ; receive 
4, At what place did a king ‘no sooner pop his royal heal what | 
under the water than a band of music concealed in a neighbouriny have | 
machine struck up ‘God save great George our king’? 
5. Who addressed many of his letters from ‘* Skerryvor, 
Bournemouth ” ? o} 
6. Which place has a clock tower that once stood on Londot 
Bridge, and part of the London Mercers’ Hall as the facade of it presees 
Town Hall ? i ory 
7. When was a Danish Princess received by the mayor atl i 
corporation of Margate ? tas 
8. Who was the alleged founder of Bath, and in what famou ' 
novel is the legend related ? H 
9. What was the name of the lady who met with an accidet! : © 
on the Cobb at Lyme Regis ? : ye 
10. Who wrote (a) “ A Trip to Scarborough” ; (b) “ The Lee! : . 
of Folkestone”’; (c) ‘ The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate” ? ' - a 
11. Where were Miss Honeyman’s lodgings ? : & 
12. What did Napoleon think of Torquay ? Bo 
13. What does the name ‘“ Penzance’? mean, and what We : 
its former name ? > 


Answers will be found on page 204. eae 
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COMPANY 
THEN 27. 


pleasure of 


PREMIUM OF 4£597.12.0. 


Wish YOU were 
this man? 


IN 1909 HE TOOK OUT A 20-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT POLICY WITH THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
OF CANADA AT A_ YEARLY 


HIS AGE WAS 


The Policy has now matured and we have just had the 


HANDING HIM CHEQUES 


TO THE VALUE OF 


£18,207:5:0 





REPRESENTING A NET PROFIT ON HIS YEARLY 
INVESTMENTS OF 


£8,481 





£4,407.5.0 BONUSES. 


The policy was taken out on the cld 
plan of profit distribution every 
five years. Though the period 
covered the long, lean years of the 
war, bonuses continued to be_paid 
by the Sun Life of Canada, These 
bonuses were allowed to accumulate 
and at the end of the period 
amounted to £4,407.5.0. 


£1,800 EXTRA MATURITY 
BO. 


This year the Sun of Canada has 
inaugurated a new principle in profit 
distribution, and in addition to the 
regular bonuses is giving a special 
bonus upon maturity to all parti- 
cipating policies which have been in 
force 10 years or over. This Policy 
comes in for this windfall, and_re- 
ceives, in consequence, an extra 
£1,800, This is an entirely unex- 
pected gift, and brings the total 
bonuses to the unprecedented figure 
of £6,207.5.0} 


£1,500 INCOME TAX 


v" ATE, 
y the first 10 years of. the 
J Income Tax was low com- 
y.ed with present rate, but not- 






standing that it is estimated that 
le Policyholder — savec at least 
£1,500 which otherwise he would 
have paid to the Treasury. 


£12,000 to £16,000 
FOR FAMILY. 


From the first deposit the 
holder's life was insured — for 
£12,060, This sum increased as 
Ueposits were made, eventually being 
some £16,000. Had he not lived to 
receive the cheque for £18,207.5.0 
what a windfall this money would 


ave been for his family! 


Policy- 


Let us send you 





full 


own age and requiren:ents 


This profit is made up of bonuses and rebate of Income Tax, 
for in the 20 years he has saved at least £1,500 in Income Tax. 


STILL BETTER 
RESULTS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 


Those who take out policies now will 
reap these advantages on an even 
more profitable basis. The bonuses 
are greater now, the special maturity 
bonus will also probably be greater, 
and the saving of Income Tax is 
greater. On present rate of bonuses 
and Income Tax a similar policy to 
above, taken out now, would yield a 
net profit of £9,244—-an increase of 
£1,500.* 


WHY NOT SHARE IN 
THIS GREAT PROSPERITY ? 


Whatever sum you can spare from 
your income you can invest it in a 
Sun of Canada Investment Insurance 
Policy and get proportionately pro- 
fitable results, This is by far the 
best way of saving for your later 
years and of protecting your 
dependents. 


£100,000,000 ASSETS. 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets 
of over £100,000,000 which are 
under Government supervision. In 
addition to the foregoing Plan this 
great Company is responsible for 
protecting thousands of men and 
women under its Group Assurance 
and Pension Policies, and it also 
specialises in provision for Children’s 
Education. 

There are great advantages inthe 
Company’s new policies and plans 


which will be explained upon re- 
quest. Why not fill in the Enquiry 
Form for full particulars? No 


obligation is incurred. 

*This would mean that, in eddition 
to yctting Life Insurance for nethiny, 
the policy, as an investment, returns 
a greater net rate of compound in- 
terest than is obtainable from any 
other high-class security, such as 
Home Government and Corperation 
Bonds. 


details for your 
without obligation. 





To J. F, JUNKIN (Manager), 





ayy 


Please send me 


your endowment plan, 


A SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Without obligation on my pert 


full particulars of 


TIT ttt tit 

















LONDON, W.C. 2. 


we wenene) “1 


In the RMS. HILDEBRAND 


Sailings from LIVERPOOL, 
September 17th and November 15th, 1929. 
Also Jan. 9th, March 18th, May 20th, 

July 15th, Sept. 16th, Nov. 18th, 1930. 


Visiting picturesque Portugal, Madeira—the garden island of 
the Sea—and the mysterious forests of the Great Amazon. 








Fare for Six Weeks’ Round Cruise from 


£90 to £120 


including all the organised shore excursions. 
Write for Illustrated Book “ S,” Cruise Department, 


ROOTH LINE 


11. Adelphi Cunard Building, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Terrace, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 

AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Cures ; 
Colds = 
safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to = 
the cause of the trouble—the germs which 
multiply so rapidly in the dark, warm passages * 
of nose and throat. The sooner “ Vapex ” is used, 5 
the sooner will the cold disappear. 









(REC, TRADE MARK) 


/ INHALANT \\ 











Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 2 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 192.) 

It is a pleasure to record the appearance of a second volume 
of the late Colonel Ramsay Weston Phipps’ remarkable work 
on The Armies of the First French Republic, edited by his son, 
Colonel C. F. Phipps (Oxford University Press, 21s.). The 
first volume dealt with the Armée du Nord, 1791-5 ; the new 
volume does equal justice to the armies of the Moselle, the 
Rhine, the Sambre et Meuse, and the Rhine and Moselle. 
Nowhere else in English is there so good an account of the 
campaigns on the Rhine up to 1797. And, throughout, the 
author takes special care to show how Napoleon’s future 
Marshals distinguished themselves. Ney, for example, showed 
great skill and daring in a hundred reconnaissances and 
retreats. Jourdan learned patience in handling weak armies 
while jealous politicians at Paris continually interfered, or 
ordered him to give no quarter. Pichegrue’s treasonable 
dealings with the enemy in 1795 are discussed ; the author 
regarded him as guilty. Moreau also appears in an unfavour- 
able light. ‘The bock is an invaluable contribution to 
military history. 

* * * % 

The glittering dialogue of Alfred de Musset has suffered 
a sea-change in crossing the channel, piloted by Mr. Maurice 
Baring. Brilliance is not always achieved by an abrupt 
staceato, and dogged determination is often just dog. As 
thus : ** Did I do wrong to address her ? Yet it was necessary, 
since I mean to win her in my disguise. Yes, I did well to 
address her. Yet she answered me curtly. Perhaps I should 
not have spoken so eagerly. But the answer was not agreeable. 
Can it be that she has a false and hard heart ? It would be 
a good thing to investigate the matter cleverly.” Not every 
schoolboy would do it so badly or so baldly. The format of 
Fantasio (Pleiad Press, 380s.) is pleasant without being 
strikingly original, and the volume may be chiefly commended 
for the amusing lithographs of Mr. Fernand Gianque. 

* * * * 

So much depends on the reason a man has for —— 
Corsica. If he seek scenery he will always get that in splendi 
variety ; if bandits, he will never meet them ; if trout fishing 
(for some rivers hold a good head of trout), he had better 
ascertain as to when the pools were dynamited or poisoned 
last ; and if civility, he may get it in the country, but almost 
certainly not in the towns, where moreover they will offer 
third-class accommodation too often at first-class prices. 
There are other towns in Corsica than Caleatoggio which 
could be rhymed to Mala cena e peggio allogio. If the visitor 
is a botanist and fond of walking, he will find Miss D. Archer’s 
Corsica: The Scented Isle, useful. It was written first 
in 1923 and Messrs. Methuen now publish a second and 
enlarged edition at 7s. 6d. 

* % * * 

The personality of little Alice, an American child of ten, 
whose mother was shooting big game in the Dutch East Indies, 
forms an intriguing aside to Mrs. Bradley’s clever, slight, and 
very readable Trailing the Tiger (Appleton, 12s. 6d.). Alice 
was accustomed to American breakfasts, both at home and 
in Africa: in Sumatra ‘*‘ she found herself confronted with a 
table glittering with cold pink meats, with beige and purple 
sausage, with fishes floating in oils, with yellow meadows of 


cheese, and smoking brown gingerbread.’’ What a breakfast 
for one of her tender years! But she thrived on it and 


Mrs. Bradley enjoyed her shooting, her shopping, her 
exploration of the bas-reliefs of Angkor, and especially the 
bagging of one huge tiger. She tells us of these things with 
an infectious enjoyment and a lively style, of which the 
extract quoted is a too trivial sample. Decidedly this is a 
travel book worth reading. 
i % co 
“It is a golden rule of life, Sambhu, not to depend on 
another for your daily needs ”—in such simple words Mr. K.S. 
Venkataramani tells an Indian boy of twelve how he should 
worship the dawn, the river ; how he should wash, breakfast, 
go to school, work in his garden, sleep.  ‘ Resist your 
mother, who, out of maternal love, will surely over-feed you. 
Kat most moderately, and eat only a few simpie and homely 
things, just those which you are able to raise by your own 
toil in your own gardens and fields.” Truly this Day With 
Sambhu belongs to another country and culture, but in it we 
may see much of the beautiful mind of India. (Svetaranya 
Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras, Annas 8.) 
* # * 


Hazebrouck, Ypres, Armenti¢res, Courtrai, Béthune, St. Pol, 
Mons-—what names of pride and sorrow are recalled by turning 
the pages of The Silent Cities! This illustrated guide to the 
war cemeteries in France and Flanders, by Mr. Sidney Hurst 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.), contains a thousand illustrations of the 
places where our dead lie, together with admirably clear 
instructions to enable visitors to find their way. Such a 
book has long been needed, for it is a memorial to the fallen 
as well as a guide to relatives. The whole is beautifully proe 
duced, and edited with scrupulous care. 





August 
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Finance—Public & Priva, 


Markets and The Hague 
Conference 


Two main factors seem likely to exercise a d 
influence over the Stock Markets during the next j 
weeks. One of them, and perhaps the most immedinh 
is the monetary factor, while the other is the Politic) 
factor as expressed in the important conclusions Whig 
must shortly be reached at The Hague Conference. 


With regard to the first of these it may be saiq the 
monetary uncertainties have already affected the market 
for gilt-edged securities, but we have now reached the 
point when if the gold drain from the country continy 
the question of monetary policy—in other words ¢ 
Bank Rate possibilities—must become a pressing - 
What is known as the Reserve in the Banking Departney 
of the Bank of England has now fallen to uni, 
£30,000,000, and although, of course, the entire stock y 
gold held by the Bank approximates to £140,000, 
the greater part of that total is in the Issue Departme 
and can only become available for use in the Bankinp 
Department by what is known as an expansion of th 
fiduciary limit, which now stands at £260,000,000, 


Ominatiy 


Tue Fipucrary Limit. 





When, however, the present Currency and Bank Notg 
Bill was passed, steps were taken to provide for eme. 
gencies and it was enacted that at any time, if circun. 
stances required, the Bank of England could, with th 
consent of the Treasury, expand or contract the fiduciary 
limit by an amount mutually agreed upon, the expansion 
or contraction to last for six months, but to be renewable 
at the end of that period by mutual agreement betweenth: 
Bank and the Treasury, such extension and contraction 
however, not to go beyond two years without special 
Parliamentary sanction. Therefore, it will be seen that if 
it were thought desirable, the fiduciary limit could lk 
extended at any moment, which would mean that: 
volume of notes representing the amount of the nev 
authorization would come down from the Issue Depart 
ment into the Banking Department and that amount of 
gold would become available for general use. 


Bank Rate Prospects. 


All this looks so simple that the inclination is to sy 
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at once that the easiest way out of the present difficulty 
is to expand the fiduciary limit by what is consider 
a desirable amount and not to interfere with trade in 
any way by imposing a higher Bank Rate. To ami, 
however, at a conclusion with regard to the course tole 
pursued, it is necessary to consider the causes responsibl 
for the adverse exchanges and the gold efilux. If the 
are of a temporary and passing character, and if, mor 
over, they are of a kind that a higher Bank Rate woul! 
serve no useful purpose in correcting the position, the 
of course, there is something to be said for leaving tle 
Bank Rate where it is and extending, if necessary, the 
fiduciary limit. In so far as the French demands for gol 
are concerned, it is probable that the forces operatim 
are of a special and temporary, if severe, character, alll 
that a rise in the Bank Rate would not in itself do mut 
to check the movement. Other forces, however, are ab” 
operating, prominent among which are conditions in the 
United States and in Germiany which are occasion 
money rates at those centres to be put to a level whic 
attracts capital from other centres, including Londot, 
and it is difficult to see how those forces are to be me 
without the imposition of a higher Bank Rate here. ™ 
one, for example, would advocate that there should beatj 
prohibition of the export of British capital. And yet the 
fact remains that even amongst those who maintain thi 
a higher Bank Rate is unnecessary are probably mal! 
who actually contribute to the necessity for a high 
Bank Rate by sending their money to other centres tol 
employed at a more profitable rate. Therefore, it is 04 
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— 
y to dismiss from consideration the possibility of 
“a her Bank Rate, and that possibility has to be 


vor in mind in considering the outlook for the 
stock Markets. 








PoxiticaL Factors. 

5 regards the political factor, there can be no question 
that the Money Markets and the Stock Exchanges of 
the world will be viewing anxiously the proceedings at 
the Hague. It is not within the province of this article 
g discuss the pros and cons with regard to the details 
of the Young Report recently presented at Paris, and 
its main features have already been dealt with in these 

es, What, however, the City and other monetary 
wntres have very clearly in mind at the moment is the 
disquietude, amounting to alarm, which was occasioned 
afew months ago when it was thought that the Repara- 
tims Conference at Paris had broken down. It was 


itinues H then feared that the result might be a slip back to chaotic 
rds, ff wonditions, both in international: politics and finance, 
8 On Hand when final agreement was reached at Paris there 
tment was universal satisfaction. Broadly, it was thought 
Under ¢hat the agreement was due to a genuine desire on the 
ck (H part of all the delegates to come to an agreement which 
0,00), F was likely to help forward the cause of international 
tment B yeace and international prosperity. In the City of 
aNking london there was no disposition to ignore the fact that 
of the BF the delegates of Great Britain, to ensure this agreement, 
had made some small sacrifices ; but, rightly or wrongly, 
it was felt that in the long run the sacrifices were worth 
making to ensure an amicable speedy settlement, and a 
Nota hastening of conditions conducive to free activity in 
eme.@ both international finance and trade. If that agreement 
run. @ and if the preservation of international amity can be 
h thy secured along the lines of Great Britain obtaining some 
ciary § further advantages, there will, of course, be all the 
nsicg @ greater satisfaction in the City, but it must be con- 
abl § fessed that there is a little anxiety lest the spirit of 
nth: @ good will which on the whole was manifested at the 
ction @ Paris gatherings, should not be fully maintained at The 
elf Hague, 
at if Arruur W. Kippy. 
1 be 
at . 
Home Railways and the 
alt: 
td Investor 
last week I gave a brief résumé of the unexpectedly 
good results achieved by the leading English railway 
companies for the first half of the current year, 
“iy J and it may now, perhaps, be useful briefly to com- 
lly F ment upon the relation of those results to the yield 





md to investors in railway stocks at their present level of 
IE prices. 

Since the dividends were announced there has been 
" rally in several instances, and, of course, it remains 
to be seen what results will be achieved for the second 
half of the year. Even on the present basis of divi- 
dends, English railway stocks now stand at a level 








giving a very substantial yield to the investor. The 
following table of a few representative Ordinary or 
Preferred Ordinary stocks shows prices at the time 
of writing as compared with the highest and lowest 
of the past nineteen months, and it will be seen that 
notwithstanding the improved results for the past 
half year, present quotations are still low :— 









Highest and lowest 


since Jan., 19238. Price on 











Highest Lowest Aug. 6, 
Great Western Ord. 1034 77k ae 86 
L.M. & S. Ord. Ey 76} 47h. 52} 
L. & N.E. Pref. Ord. .. 44} 21} 26 
a: ee ve 173 93 11} 
Southern Pref. Ord. 79} 68} + 71? 
a Se “ee 40 27 ee 28 






INvesrMENT YIELDs. 






Connecting present prices with the recent declarations, 
it may be noted that in the case of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway, for example, the final dividend 
for last year was 2} per cent., and on fairly conservative 
estimates—always assuming there are no important 
industrial disturbances—it looks as though in the coming 
year it might be as high as 3 per cent., in which case 
the distribution would be 5 per cent. for the year, giving 
a yield to the investor, on the basis of the present 
price, of over 93 per cent. Even when the dividend a 
year or so ago was on a 4} per cent. basis, the price 
stood at about 71. In the case of the Southern Railway, 
the yield is also a good one at around 7 per cent., while 
assuming—and the assumption seems to be a reasonable 
one—that at the end of the year a 2 per cent. distribution 
on the deferred is maintained, the yield on that stock 
would also be about 7 per cent. The Great Western 
outlook is also an encouraging one, the results for the 
past half year justifying hopes, if not expectations, that 
the dividend for the whole year might come out at 
about 7 per cent., in which case the vield on the stock 
would then be well over 8 per cent. The London and 
North Eastern stocks, even some of the preference issues, 
come into the more speculative category, but it is perhaps 
worth noting that at present prices the first preference 
and the 5 per cent. redeemable preference give a running 
yield to the investor of about £5 17s. 6d. and £5 17s. 
per cent. respectively, while in the latter instance, if 
allowance is made for redemption, the yield is over 
6 per cent. A. W. K. 































Financial Notes 


IRREGULAR PRICE MOVEMENTS. 


To some extent, of course, general business on the Stock 
Exchange has been restricted during the past week owing 
to the holiday season, while the markets for high-class 
investment stocks have been more or less adversely affected 
by the monetary situation and the continued drain of gold 
from the Bank of England. Altogether that institution 
within about two months has lost something like £24,000,000 
in gold, and it is not surprising that some anxiety should be 
felt with regard to the outlook, the more so in view of the 
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| [eee |PLEASE SEND THEM! 
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. * <7 When you are planning, or taking, your own holidays, please remember the Children of South. 
0 tebe London. THE RED-LETTER DAY IN THE COUNTRY is their only day in the whole year 

4 pean They live in the most terribly overcrowded slum area in all London. They are farther away from 
: the Country than any other Children, and they long for the freedom of the fields. From Homes of 
h destitution these little children, denied of so much that is their birthright, appeal to your love to set 
, } _/} them fre—FOR JUST ONE DAY. 

t ‘i Many Sick Children—their faces pitifully white and pinched and their bodies wasted with illness—are 
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on our waiting list to be sent to the Country or the Sea that it may work its miracle of healing. We long 
to send them FOR A RED-LETTER FORTNIGHT or more, that they may come back to us with Roses of 
Health in their faces and Songs of Joy in their hearts. This is a vital part of the work of our Medical 
Mission, which treats hundreds of Mothers and Children weekly, and is in charge of two Doctors and a 
\| trained Nurse. 

Your own holiday will be the happier because by your gift you share your joy with these needy ones! 


Please send your Gift to-day to— 
Rev. 


WALTER SPENCER, 6, GREAT CENTRAL HALL BUILDINGS, 


TOWER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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fact that active speculation with comparatively dear money 
still continues in New York, while it is generally recognized 
that only by continued borrowing from abroad can Germany 
continue to make regularly the necessary reparation payments. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that gilt-edged securities 
should hang fire for the moment. 
* * %* * 
. SPECULATIVE INFLUENCES. 

At the same time, it is impossible also to escape the 
conviction that, monetary influences notwithstanding, there 
is a good deal of vitality in some of the industrial and more 
speculative markets. In other words, speculative forces, 
especially on the other side of the Atlantic, do not seem to 
have spent themselves, and moreover speculative forces in 
America are reinforced by great stores of liquid capital 
outside the control of the banking institutions. It would 
not, therefore, be altogether surprising if these forces were 
to occasion a continuance of activity in a few leading 
industrial specialities, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
now reached a period of the year when Stock Exchange 
business is supposed to be at its lowest ebb. 

* * * * 
A Successrut Trust. 

Few trusts of recent origin have started better or have 
within a short time achieved more solid results than the 
Continental and Industrial Trust which was formed in 1924 
under the auspices of the well-known firm of J. Henry 
Schroder and Co. Even as early as 1925-26 a dividend of 
5 per cent. was paid, that being followed by 8 and then by 
10 per cent., while for the latest year, concluded last May, 
the dividend has been raised to 12 per cent. Part passu with 
the increase in dividend, the strength of the balance sheet 
has also been increased, the company now having a capital 
reserve of £680,668, compared with an Ordinary capital of 
£1,000,000, and there is a share premium account of £200,000. 
Moreover, in the latest balance sheet no credit is taken for 
interest accrued, but not due, and investments at the date 
of the balance sheet, this representing in effect a further 
reserve of nearly £42,000. 


* * * * 
A BANKING Loss, 


The deeply regretted death of Sir D. Drummond Fraser 
removes a personality who will always be held in grateful 
remembrance in banking and economic circles, and, indeed, 
by the country generally, for Sir Drummond Fraser’s War 
services were of no mean order. Quite apart from the fact 
that he suffered the loss of his two only sons, who were killed 
on active service, Sir Drummond, together with his gifted 
wife, retired from active banking before the prescribed age 
for retirement in order that he might give himself entirely 
to national services. He took a prominent part in propa- 
ganda work connected with the pioneer work of financing 
the trade of the devastated and impecunious countries of 
Kurope after the War. In that connexion he visited the 
United States, and was largely instrumental in stimulating 
international interest in the financial operations which were 
necessary to set the wheels of international credits in movement 
during the years immediately following the War. Moreover, 
during the conflict itself, Sir Drummond Fraser was a pioneer 
advocate of a system of raising small sums from the masses 
of the people to swell the general war funds. Not only were 
the country’s finances helped by this policy, but a thrift move- 
ment was encouraged, and a wholly good effect was produced 
by bringing in such great numbers of small people into the 
class of holders of Government securities. An exceedingly 
modest man and an indefatigable worker, Sir Drummond 
Fraser was esteemed by an unusually wide circle of business 
and private friends. 


* i * * 


Eacre O11. 


Additional interest attached to the accounts which have 
recently been published by the Mexican Kagle and the Cana- 
dian Eagle Oil Companies, by reason of the fact that they 
are the first which have appeared since the arrangement 
under which the assets of the Mexican Eagle, outside Mexico, 
together with certain liabilities, were transferred to the 
Canadian Eagle Oil Company. This makes a precise com- 
parison with the previous figures impossible. Neither 
company, of course, has paid a dividend on its Ordinary 
capital, the combined coneern having paid no Ordinary 
dividend since 1922, and the present dividend is the same 
as for the previous year, representing the distribution: on the 
First Preference shares of both companies. The dividend 
on the Mexican Eagle First Preference is paid by the Canadian 
Company under its guarantee. The two companies, however, 
appear to be pursuing a sound financial policy, and it is 
stated that the Mexican Eagle Company's potential pro- 


—— 


duction has been increased by the pursuance of the ex 
and drilling work, actual production, however, being Jin; 

to present requirements. The directors state that . 
‘are able to regard the future with confidence, Bas 
in mind the more settled conditions brought about by Tees 
petroleum legislation and the considerably increased producti 
already secured as a result of the steady exploration programme 
now made possible.” . 


Ploraticy, 


A. WK 





Answets to Questions on Holiday Resorts 


1. Charles and Mary Lamb (The Old Margate Hoy—Besay 
of Elia). 2. Thomas Nash (“ Lenten Stuff ’’)—3, Sway, : 
Southsea, and Ilfracombe were so-called by Thomas Hard eae 
Weymouth (Letters of Fanny Burney).——5. Robert Louis Steven. 
son.——6. Swanage. 7. In 1863, when Queen Alexandra arriyai 
for her marriage with the Prince of Wales. 8. Bladud, jy 
The Pickwick Papers, chap. 36.——9. Louisa Musgrove (Persuasion 
chap. 16).——10 (a) Sheridan; (6) Thomas Barham; (¢) Charly 
Dickens. 11. Steyne Gardens, Brighton. (The Newcome. 
Thackeray). 12. ‘* What a beautiful country—how it resembjy 
Porto Ferrajo in Elba!”’ 13. “The Holy Headland.” Ty 
old name was Buriton, i.e., ‘* Castle Town.” 
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SPIEZ (Switzerland), PARK HOTEL, 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 

H. J. Arnet, Proprietor, 























The bonuses recently declared by the “Ol 
Equitable” are so large that if they ar 
continued in the future at the same tate 
as seems probable, an assurance of {1,00 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 ot 
previous death, and costing £28 a yeu, 
will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term, or £941 more than the premium 


paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commis 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. . 

Paid up Capital ... ese sin sis ae eve = £4,500,0! 

Reserve Fund eos Be a ae ae eee = £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .., £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ct 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the - 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rece 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to @ line charged as @ 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for i3 5 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


__——_—_—__—_—— 

YOUNG students received in large sunny house in 
\ Cromwell Road, 5.W.7.  Preterence given to girls 
Health and comfort of students 
carefully considered; supervision as desired by parents. 
House opens Sept. ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
SrEWAKT, Box 1572, the Spectator. 





from good schools. 





See es . > " T 
LL information regarding CREMATION free — 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 








APPEALS 


: 

YOLVE THEIR HOLIDAY PROBLEM FOR THEM, 
s Many poor working women in London have never 
known the joy of a Summer Holiday. Will you HELP 
to give them one ? Asum of £2 will pay for a fortnight. 
—contributions should be sent to the Secretary, 
WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND, Room 76, Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


o, < 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 4 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
I LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TLON SCHOOL, COLELT GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—¥or information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


NECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING by 
S modern methods with written guarantee of salaried 
post on completion of training § Three Scholarships of 
£30, £20 and £10 awarded in September. Prospectus 
and all information from Mr. C. 8. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. ’Phone, Pad- 
dington 9046. Residential accommodation for girls. 











MHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
‘| COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential), 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term, Appoint- 
ments for qualified students. Syllabus from the 
Headmaster. 


Uy tt ee OF 

ACADEMICAL YEAR, 

FACULTY OF 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 
OCTOBER 7th, 1929, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14th, 1930. The Autumn Diet 
of the Preliminary Examination will commence 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 1929. 





ABERDEEN: 
1929-30. 
MEDICINE. 

The 
MONDAY, 


The SUMMER — SESSION COMMENCES © on 
MONDAY, APRIL 2ist, 1930, and CLOSES on 


FRIDAY, June 27th, 1930. The Spring Diet of the 
Preliminary Examination will commence on THURSDAY, 
MARCH 6th, 1930, 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conferred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost tor the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
und fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 
mately £242. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Yrizes to the number of fifty and of the aggregate 
annual value of £1,200 are open to competition in this 
Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

the University also grants the following Degrees : 
in al! Facuities—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts— 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineering. 
in Divinity— Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor 
of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary), 
Bachelor or Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). 
In Commerce —Bachelor of Commerce. Diplomas in 
Forestry, History and Theory of Fine Art are also 
granted. 

_Particulars may be had on application to the Seeretary 
of the University, 







mn H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen, 





DO YOU 
AVOID 
CROWDS? 


A friend writes: ‘‘ August Bank Holiday was one of 
the most peaceful days we have ever spent out of 
doors. We set out at noon, taking quiet roads to 
Ashdown Forest, dealt with our picnic basket, then 
lazily enjoyed the views, the sunshine and a book, 
whilst the kiddies scrambled through the heather 
with the dog.” 


The brothers Goss cater for gentlemen who prefer 
to *‘ avoid the crowds,” and love quietness and appre- 
ciate comfort. ‘hey aim at creating clothes of character 
and good taste and, doing ali the measuring, and 
fitting themselves, they are able to produce clothes 
of the finest craftsmanship at unusually moderate 
charges. 


Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. 


GO$$ 


1§ Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


QSNAEDSEN AZO aN AZOREN OCS AZORSN ADGA) 


City 8259 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fb BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this Cotlege to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





PEVKAINING FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS WOKa 

—St. Francis’ College, Harrow, Students preparea 
ior the Social Studies, Certificate of London University 
and tor the Interdiocesan Council Examinations, quatity- 
ing for paid posts. Practical training given jn all kids of 
social and religious work. (Clubs, Kangers and Guides, 
After-care, Iniant Welfare, Sunday-schvols, &c.). Gra- 
duate statf, Kesident and non-resident studcuts received. 
for particulars, apply Miss Preston, Aspen Lodge, Sud- 
bury Hill, Harrow. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
promising Openings and waras of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life, 1s, monthly from 61 Conduit St., W.1. 


JNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest 
Cassel Chair of International Relations, tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salary, £1,000 a year. 
Applications (twelve copies) must be received not later 
than first post on September 13th, 1929, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





I C ~ HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
eWebWDe Ist 1.C.8., and Consular, 14 others —Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352. 


JERSONAL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
_  eXaminations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Graduate, First Class.—-Write Box 1581, The Spectator, 





YPEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
S lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath,) 
Elocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 





7 SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. 

_ Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced. 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 





or phone: Helen Morrison, 79 buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. Victoria 1646. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships are 
two ach of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. ‘Whe Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if catdidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May ist. There are also Bursaries 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information can bo 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 








FFXAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost, Entrance Schoiarship 
Lxamination beginning of June. 


fPFYERRINGTON HALL PREP. SCHOOL, Yorks.— 
High in the hills. Prospectus trom Head-Master. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
*SDAILE, 
i 





(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress, Miss H.,. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, preparations for examiu.- 
tions, good playing flelds, all games. Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, LYNDESAY (i, 
LANGWILL, U.A., 19 Melville Street, Kdinburgh, or tho 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th, 








Ga ais SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON, 





Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £420 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application trom 
SECRETARY, 


tha 





WATFORD, 


] IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Residential 


Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private 
School for Girls. ‘Tele.: ** Watford 616,” 





| ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School tor 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborougt. 
Vice-chairman ; Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.v’. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 vo £50 cach per annuwn, 
and Exhibitions of 2U guineas each per annum, tenabie 
by boarders at the school, are open tor competition eacn 
year. All particulars may be ovtained trom the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





LD Grammar School, Stoke Golding, nr. Nuneaton. 
Boarding School for Girls. Seund education, excet, 
health record.—The Misses Arnold, registered teachers, 





rF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Foundet 

1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languayes, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified stad, 
Beautiful grounds. Tees from 50 guineas, 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


& MME. BARRILLON, 5 Impasse Giffard, 

Rouen, receive 3 English pupils who wish to 
attend the Lycée or classes. Comfortable moderu 
home. Reference.—Miss LITTLE, Gilexgariff, Olton, 
Birmingham. 








(ih SESE AND. La Citronelle, CHATEAU D'OEX 
kK —Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in hee 
own home. Happy surroundings, Sunshine. Health. 








SCHGLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 





TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 











Great Scenic Routes, 





THE QUICKEST ROUTE 


TO PACIFIC COAST. 
LOW RETURN FARES 


in connection with any Atlantic Steamship Line, 
thence by one of the Seuthern Pacific’s Four 











CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


IVrite for Booklet, “ How to See the United 

States,” 

General Agent, 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES (Dept. 
49 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


post free, from A. B. REYNOLDSON, 


S), 
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YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 
good many perfectly equipped smaller Public 
Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education at a 
quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send, 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full infor- 
mation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired 
to pay. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Strect, London, E.C. 4 








TO LET, &c. 


] OARD RESIDENCE, private, St. John’s Wood, bath, 





every comfort, 2 gns, Box 1584 or phone Ger, 7242, 





YHARMING week-end Cottage in Sussex, magnificent 

) views: 8 bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, bath, 
outside sanitation, 2 garage sheds, small orchard, to let 
furnished, 4 guineas a week for long let.—Write Cottage, 
36 Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





B* AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and * Guide 8.” free from 
London College of Authorship, (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent ior Free Criticism, gladly given. 








| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,009, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


bes choice streak, boneless, 10-12-Ib. 1s. 2d. 
j per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








VY REENGAGES for preserving, etc., 24 Ibs. 13s. 6d. ; 
12 ibs. 7s., carriage paid in England and Wales.— 
¥ RANK ROSCOKL, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 





ac® Best quality Pershore Egg, 12 1b. 4s. 9d., 


24 Ib. 9s. 3d., 48 1b. 18s. Carriage paid. Empties 
free. C.W.O.—J. LE. Stanton, Fruit Grower, Swan 


Terrace, Evesham, 















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN: INDIA 

CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
’ PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE 







For sailings and full particulars apply 








LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 
LIVERPOOL f 
\ TOWER BUILDING. WATER ST. f 
5 
GLASGOW A 
Ye 75, BOTHWELL ST, | 

















JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. P.f—P. Hurley, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





eo Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 

quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex 





oe delivered free of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 lbs. Extra Special F.O.P. 
24/6, 5 lbs. Special F.O.P. 23/-, 5 Ibs. F.O.P. 21/-. 





HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 


BOOKS, &c. 











on TT 

TANTED. Set of up-to-date Encyclopzedia py; 
nica, State date and lowest price. Box i 
—————————— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ ™ PR 
“2 Le exterminated by “ Blattis.” World 

Y famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 5, Howarth 
¥.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists 
Boots’ branches, stores. ae 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE—Your oy, 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1 






age SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 


cut, 
List iree — 





| 

OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BizIy» 

4 Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobaceg 
matured by. nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 fot 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manny. 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. ; 





\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-of 
x Garments.—“ Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 





| ee SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in tho 
famous “ Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light 
elastic, ‘native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR Lkss§ 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card' for illustrated booklet 
to, $,30 Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





[| ay Harris and Lewis Tweed. . Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR- BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “. S,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 








TOURS, &c. 


(GZRAND WORLD TOUR. 
ORGANIZED and accompanied by _ 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GSS., 

159 Auckland Rd., London, 8.E 19. Send for Prog:amms 


of 10th World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, sun, peace, 
ve flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Wal irast, Mieders, 
Stubai. 


YHAMPERY (3,500 ft.).—Ideal Summer  Resori, 
‘Grand Hotel Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated, Priv- 











Apart’s. Kun. water, tennis, fishing, climbing, flowers, 











__REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH _HOTE 





LS 





| 








oe MBERVALE,” Ashover (Derbyshire), Amidst 


Pt beautiful scenery. Fine centre for excursions. 
Very restful and invigorating. Return visits frequently 
made by visitors, 23 bedrooms.—For tariff apply 


MANAGERESS, Telephone: Ashover 7. 





jee Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. 
i Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and ¢c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





| pager ee ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 


if ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300, Write for Lllustrated Taritf. 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 
beautiful garden, at Eaglehurst Private Hotel, 
StipMOUTH, SouTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf. 


Garages. From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated Tarilf. 
Telegrams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
Matlock 17. ’Grams;: ‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 


N 


*Phone : 





YADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter. 1st Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





yo near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES 
- HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea 
30 miles of fishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tariff. Lock-up garages. 


eS PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
_ ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655. 





fFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
’Phone : 2207. 





TFIOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14. 


a—<< 





ry\RUST House meals are good— 
Trust House service is willing— 
‘rust House bills are reasonable— 
Get all particulars from 
Trust HovsEs LtD., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2 








SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES’ HOTEL. 





THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS. 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 


K OLKESTONE 





{ LASTONBURY.— CHALICE WELL GUEST 
XJ HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions.. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 





Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 


YT. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—“ The Lindum,” South Pro- 
\Imenade. Largest unlicensed hotel. Running waterin 
bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier, 
Garage for 200 cars. Tariff: Manageress. 





TFXYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front, Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 


Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


rFXORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita glass sun 
parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. VY. F. GRESHAM, 








EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed: by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEORGE’s HovsE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. ; 


| 





\ JHERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 
/  George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 
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